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Archives and the Young Historian 


MH 


Puiuie C. Brooxs* 


I 


HE historian works with documents... . . no docu- 
ments, no history.” This highlight from a guide that 
most currently active historians studied when they were 

graduate students is as valid now as it was half a century ago, 
to the extent that it appears almost a platitude. It underlines 
the often disregarded fact that historians have a deep-seated 
interest in the availability and effective exploiting of archives 
and historical manuscripts. The most critical re-evaluations 
of historiography have not removed the historian’s depend- 
ence on records that speak for themselves as evidence.*? The 
necessity of his depending on more than “secondary” writings 
that speak only for previous students and are limited by their 
shortcomings is obvious. Those who forget this lesson are 
targets for the aphorism that while history seldom repeats 
itself, historians often repeat each other.® 

The basic necessity of documents for the writing of any 
significant history is such that historians have a prime interest 
in institutions and organizations devoted to the care of records 
and manuscripts. Thus it is well for historians to promote 


_ *The author is a former president of the Society of American Archi- 
a is Chief Archivist, Diplomatic and Judicial Records Branch, National 
rchives. 

1Charles V. Langlois and Charles Seignobos, Introduction to the Study 
of History (New York, 1912), 17. 

2A stimulating re-evaluation that supports this view is Richard P. Cecil, 
enay and the Writing of History,” The Historian, XII (Autumn, 1949), 


ie 

8 Philip Guedalla gives it another twist: “History is rather interesting 
when it repeats itself; historians are not.” Supers and Supermen: Studies in 
Politics, History and Letters (London, 1920), 20. 
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the preservation and accessibility of unpublished documents, 
both by their influence as historians and by contributing 
from their own ranks to the growing profession of archivists. 
In turn, the professional staffs of these institutions and or- 
ganizations, whether they be archives, libraries with manv- 
script collections, or historical societies, have much of their 
reason for being and derive much of their satisfaction from 
preserving and marshalling their resources for use by his- 
torians. Each is something of a reciprocal to the other. For 
each to have some understanding of the purposes and activi- 
ties of the other is to make certain that goals of both the 
archival and historical professions are better served. 

Mature historians normally acquire some appreciation of 
the work of their fellow professionals who are employed on 
the staffs of archives, libraries, and historical societies. Partly 
this is because of the help they receive in these institutions in 
locating materials meaningful for their research. Often it is 
derived from long hours wearily spent outside these institu- 
tions searching through unorganized records without assist- 
ance. In such hours of painful effort, the value of agencies 
which can assemble and arrange historically significant records 
of the past is brought home poignantly to the historian. 

Student historians, unfortunately, have had little oppor- 
tunity for such direct experience. In graduate school they are 
apt to be told about the value of records, but their instructors 
frequently do surprisingly little to prepare them for first- 
hand acquaintance with records. Seniors and graduate stu- 
dents usually go through courses in method, the history of 
historical writing, and possibly various philosophies of his- 
tory. They may be drilled in the use of library catalogues, 
the taking of notes, and criticism of the sources. These are 
important topics; but on how to find archival materials, what 
preparatory work to do before approaching the documents, 
how to ask for materials so that the archivist can best assist, 
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how to use complex records, how to relate the information 
found to the administrative history of the organizations that 
produced the records, how to apply the various techniques of 
copying and publishing documents, and how to cite docu- 
ments so that they can be found by others—on all these points 
the historian-in-training is too often left to shift for himself.* 
This often causes the young historian subsequently to use 
his research time uneconomically. It also suggests a weakness 
in liaison between the otherwise closely related historical and 
archival professions. 

These professions, so closely linked in practical experience, 
should be more closely co-ordinated in the graduate school 
training of the young historian. Because so often they are 
not, there is reason to attempt to make him more keenly 
aware of the significant role historians have played in this 
country in the assembling and preservation of sources so that 
he may recognize more rapidly his own professional stake in 
this activity. It may also be useful to point out what an archi- 
vist does, how he is trained, and what are the opportunities 
for employment—especially in these times when the competi- 
tion for places in the teaching field is unusually intense. Such 
are the purposes of this paper. 

In this discussion archives and historical manuscript col- 
lections are treated together. This is not meant to disregard 
technical distinctions between them, but their common de- 


4A look at the recent textbooks on historiography supports this allega- 
tion. Many of them, valuable in other ways, are blind to the problems of use 
of unpublished materials. Some follow the pattern of Langlois and Seignobos 
(op. cit.), dealing predominantly with the vital matter of criticism and evi- 
dence. Others are in the line of Edward Channing, Albert Bushnell Hart, 
and Frederick Jackson Turner, who said that “the ultimate source of our 
knowledge of American history is the record made at the time of the events 
described,” [Guide to the Study and Reading of American History (Boston 
igi ed.) , 128} and yet devoted almost their whole book to a bibliography 
of published materials. The same is true of most research guides covering 
large fields of history. Few others, if any, have given as full and informed 
attention to documents as Samuel Flagg Bemis’ and Grace Gardner Griffin’s 
Guide to the Diplomatic History of the United States, 1775-1921 (Washington, 
1935) « 
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nominators are more important. In the whole concept of 
preservation and accessibility archivists and manuscript cus- 
todians share their relationship to hazards, to historians, and 
to heuristic in general.5 Furthermore, the distinction is not 
always easy to make if one wished, for there are private as 
well as official archives. 


II 


Historians have expressed the need of public and private 
support for archives and manuscripts despositories with more 
understanding and effect than have public officials or even 
privatg citizens who have legal rights vested in the records. 
In fact, the stimulus for setting up most governmental, busi- 
ness, and private depositories has come from historians. Most 
of these institutions have grown from organized efforts of 
historians and the historically minded public acting through 
local and national societies. The maintenance of these insti- 
tutions, the establishment of new ones, and continued critical 
interest in their work depends especially on these same im- 
portant sources of support. 

No more striking example of this kind of effort can be 
seen than the half-century campaign for a national archives, 
led by the American Historical Association. This objective 
appeared soon after the birth of the Association itself. It 
grew through efforts to co-ordinate state and local archival 
movements, to develop the content of archival economy, and 
to promote legislation. The whole enterprise, carrying 
through several abortive drafts of laws and many discourag- 
ing setbacks, was inspired by the late J. Franklin Jameson‘ 
As a historian and as editor of the series of guides to archives 


5I have touched on the common interests of archivists, historical manu- 
scripts custodians, librarians, and their associates in “Archivists and Their 
Colleagues: Common Denominators,” The American Archivist, XIV (Janu- 
ary, 1951)» 33-45. : 

6 Fred Shelley, “The Interest of J. Franklin Jameson in the National 
Archives: 1908-1934,” The American Archivist, XII (April, 1949) , 99-130. 
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published by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, he 
was conscious of the enormous need. While at the Carnegie 
Institution and later as Chief of the Manuscripts Division of 
the Library of Congress, he organized, spoke, conferred, and 
wrote in behalf of this campaign. Concurrently, state govern- 
ments organized official archival agencies combining the 
official duty of care for records with the research interest of 
historians. Alabama, Mississippi, and North Carolina set the 
pattern early in the twentieth century. 

The success of the campaign marked by the establishment 
of the National Archives in 1934 resulted from cooperation 
of the historians and of government officials, who saw the 
need from an administrative point of view. There were, of 
course, important archival units of long standing, particu- 
larly in the State, War, and Navy departments. They had 
preserved the main series of their own records and allowed 
considerable access for research. What was needed was to 
spread this interest among other agencies, and to concentrate 
valuable federal records in appropriate housing in the care of 
trained archivists. 

Not only did the historians support this movement from 
their professional chairs; indeed, from at least the turn of 
the century they have been active records custodians. Dr. 
Jameson, Worthington C. Ford, Gaillard Hunt, and others 
were engaged full time in the care of documents long before 
the day of the National Archives. Several historians as heads 
of state archives and historical societies took part in creating 
the role of the American archivist. These included Thomas 
M. Owen in Alabama, Dunbar Rowland in Mississippi, R. 
D. W. Connor in North Carolina as well as his successor, A. 
R. Newsome, Victor Hugo Paltsits in New York, Solon J. 
Buck in Minnesota, and Randolph G. Adams in Michigan. 

The 1930’s brought developments which accentuated this 
trend, with the establishment of the National Archives and 
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widespread archival activity throughout the country. Much 
of the latter was stimulated by the Historical Records Sur- 
vey and the Survey of Federal Archives, which were WPA 
projects under the direction of Luther H. Evans and Philip 
M. Hamer, respectively. The 1930's also were the years of 
the Great Depression, in which many historians, especially 
new holders of the Ph. D. degree, found teaching opportuni- 
ties scarce. 

Few indeed were the persons trained as archivists who 
were available to carry on all this work with records. His- 
torians were quite naturally called upon to meet the need. 
Two of the men named above, Dr. Connor and Dr. Buck, in 
succession headed the National Archives, and practically the 
entire professional staff of that institution was drawn from 
the corps of young historians. Many supervisors of the WPA 
surveys came from the same source. James A. Robertson in 
Maryland, George H. Ryden in Delaware, and Christopher 
Crittenden in North Carolina were among those who con- 
tinued the trend in the states. It continues today with names 
too numerous to cite. Several leaders in the field who have 
been trained chiefly in closely related fields, such as public 
administration, either began in history or have extensive ex- 
perience in historical research: for example, Dr. Evans, of 
the Historical Records Survey, now the Librarian of Con- 
gress; Margaret C. Norton, who has for many years been Archi- 
vist of Illinois; Wayne C. Grover, the present Archivist of 
the United States; and Morris L. Radoff, the present Archi- 
vist of Maryland. 

Aside from the official archival field, historians have like- 
wise been leaders in the preservation and availability of 
church, business, and university archives and of manuscripts. 
From the days of Peter Force, Hubert Howe Bancroft, Lyman 
C. Draper, Reuben Gold Thwaites and Benjamin F. Stevens 
to the times when historians have guided philanthropic col- 
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lectors like William L. Clements and Henry E. Huntington, 
men of professional sense and training have worked for the 
concentration and protection of “source” materials.’ His- 
torians and librarians joined to build the Manuscripts Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress to its now pre-eminent 
position. 

Simultaneously, state and private historical societies 
throughout the country have built up priceless bodies of 
material. First the private organizations, exemplified by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society; then the state societies, 
prominent in the Middle West, where Wisconsin was a lead- 
er; and later societies concerned with special fields, such as 
the Business Historical Society at Harvard’s Baker Library, 
have built up carefully selected collections. 

Local historians have contributed to this movement on a 
scale that is literally immeasurable. By appealing to families, 
local governments, and organizations they have brought 
wealths of manuscript into recognized custody. In addition 
to portraying American life at its basic level, many of these 
collections transcend local interest by contributing evidence 
on nationally important individuals and activities. Infinite 
work remains to be done in locating and describing manu- 
scripts in scattered depositories and in making them available 
for research. 

Professional bodies of historians, or those in which they 
play a large part, have made their concern for records effec- 
tive. The pioneer was the Public Archives Commission of the 
American Historical Association, founded half a century ago, 


7A number of articles and a very few books are available on the work of 
one or more of these collectors, but there is no single good general account. 
See Ainsworth R. Spofford, “The Life and Labors of Peter Force, Mayor of 
Washington,” Columbia Historical Society Records, II (1899), 219-233; John 
W. Caughey, Hubert Howe Bancroft, Historian of the West (Berkeley, 1946) ; 
Reuben G. Thwaites, “Lyman Copeland Draper: a Memoir,” Wisconsin State 
Historical Society Collections, I, (1903), ix-xxix; and Frederick J. Turner, 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, a Memorial Address (Madison, 1914) . 
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which published descriptions of archival conditions in the 
states in addition to sponsoring the movement for a national 
archives.* As a corollary there developed in 1909 an annual 
conference at the meetings of the Association for the ex- 
change of information on the accessibility of records and the 
means of improving it.® 

Out of this annual conference grew the Society of Ameri- 
can Archivists in 1936. In addition to continuing the yearly 
luncheons at Association meetings, this body has had its own 
separate annual gatherings, and since 1938 has published a 
quarterly journal, The American Archivist. Much of its 
attention has had to be given to organizational and adminis- 
trative problems of institutions, especially during its own 
formative period and during the war.’ Sights have always 
been focused on the long-run objective of accessibility and 
proper use, however, and steps to that end have had to be 
discussed extensively. Prominent among them have been the 
selection of what records to preserve, physical means of preser- 
vation, arrangement, description, and such problems of ref- 
erence service as restrictions on use. 

For some years after the mid-1930’s the close understand- 
ing between the majority of historians and the archivists 
seemed to diminish. While the archivists were busy with 
administrative problems, most historians failed to realize the 
difficulties of assembling and caring for masses of modern 
records and seemed (perhaps unconsciously) to feel that the 
archivists could get along without further support. Since 
World War II the comity of interest has gradually revived. 
The American Historical Association’s Executive Secretary, 


8 A series of reports on the archives of successive states was published in 
the Annual Reports of the American Historical Association from 1900 to 1917. 

® The history of the Conference, and incisive comments on development 
of the profession, are set forth in Waldo G. Leland’s paper, “The First Con- 
ference of Archivists, December, 1909: The Beginnings of a Profession,” The 
American Archivist, XIII (April, 1950), 109-120. ; 

10 Philip C. Brooks, “The First Decade of the Society of American Archi- 
vists,” The American Archivist, X (April, 1947) , 115-128. 
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Guy Stanton Ford, has long co-operated closely with federal 
archival officials. Recently, the Association’s Committee on 
Historians and the Federal Government, established in 1949 
under the leadership of Conyers Read and financed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, has found that much of its concern 
is for the ways and proper means by which records are kept, 
described, and made accessible. 

In the non-archival field a leading organization has been 
the American Association for State and Local History, which 
also grew, in 1940, from a luncheon session of the American 
Historical Association. In stimulating historical study and 
writing at the grass roots, one of its basic aims has been the 
preservation of documents. Currently it is promoting the 
making and exchange of microfilm copies, primarily to make 
possible the assemblage of complete documentation on sig- 
nificant persons and historical developments from widely 
scattered depositories. The Association is also cooperating 
with the Society of American Archivists in a Joint Committee 
on Historical Manuscripts. Its first objective is a long sought 
register of manuscripts to tell what is on hand throughout 
the country. 

The register also has the support of another body dealing 
with a special phase of the historian’s concern for records, the 
National Historical Publications Commission. Re-established 
in 1950 under the chairmanship of the Archivist of the 
United States, the Commission has prepared a report to the 
President of the United States on individuals whose papers 
might be published, preferably under non-federal auspices." 
The Commission has two official representatives of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association; its Executive Director, Philip M. 
Hamer, and several other members are men of historical 
training and experience. 


11 National Historical Publications Commission, A National Program for 
the Publication of the Papers of American Leaders (Washington, 1951) . 
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III 


What kind of work do archivists do, what are some of the 
problems they face, how are they trained and what opportu- 
nities exist for historians-in-training who might choose this 
vocation?!” 

The parts of the life history of records which engage an 
archivist are much affected by the tenets of historiography. 
In finding and assembling materials, for an initial step, a 
young archival employee might find himself visiting a family 
household, or a governmental agency, to investigate docu- 
ments he has reason to believe are available. He is likely to 
take a tape measure and to wear old clothes for working in 
garrets or back rooms, and he carries materials essential for 
certain paper-work procedures. If he is dismayed (or en- 
tranced) by these superficial necessities, he has chosen the 
wrong profession. His real task is to learn the origin of the 
documents (which may bring forth stories of real interest) ; 
to find out how the records relate to the activities that pro- 
duced them, the proportion of useful information they con- 
tain, and the feasibility of making them accessible to histo- 
rians. He judges their value in relation to the cost of preserving 
them, or reports to a superior who makes that evaluation. 
This is a most challenging problem, for there is no absolute 
yardstick either for the value of the records or for the cost of 
preserving them, and the scope of potential use is limited 
only by the breadth of vision of the investigator. 

Evaluation is followed either by transfer to the depository 
or by disposal; then the young historian-turned-archivist may 
be engaged in placing the valuable documents where they 
belong in the institution. Depending on the extent of his 


12 The broadening scope of vocations taken up by historians, and the 
variety of opportunities they may find, are dealt with in a penetrating ad- 
dress by Elmer Ellis, ““The Profession of Historian,” Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, XXXXVIII (June, 1951), 3-20. 
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fortune in having non-professional assistants (which varies 
widely according to the generosity of donors, the vagaries of 
legislatures, and the administrative effectiveness of higher 
officials) , he may or may not have to put records into boxes, 
label, shelve, and sometimes repair them. Some participation 
in these tasks is bound to increase his learning of the craft. 
This is not always limited to junior staff by any means. In 
an institution of moderate means the higher official may be 
as busy and as versatile as the small town newspaperman who 
sets type as well as reporting and writing, or the history pro- 
fessor who does not have a graduate assistant to grade papers. 
The archivist’s main concern at this stage is to see that the 
documents are carefully handled and are in good condition, 
that their original order is scrupulously preserved, and that 
their identity is clearly maintained. Often further analysis 
and evaluation is possible at this stage, too. 

The main analysis, however, is likely to come when the 
archivist sits down to study his acquisitions carefully in order 
to tell prospective users about them. This means research 
into the history of the organization that produced the records. 
It means identifying names, places, and developments of 
which the documents treat. It means rearranging either to 
perfect the order of archives (which must be kept intact for 
evidentiary significance) , or to put collections of manuscripts 
in name, date, or other order for the convenience of users. 
One must consider who may use the records and for what, 
so that descriptions can be made most helpful. Those de- 
scriptions may be inventories essentially listing records as 
they stand, guides written from a subject approach, or articles 
generally characterizing the materials. They often follow 
rather definite patterns as serial issuances of an archives, but 
documentary materials vary so greatly that their descriptions 
can never be as stereotyped as library catalogues. 

In most archival agencies the bulk of the staff time is de- 
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voted to reference service. This involves producing given 
documents for users to look at in search rooms, answering 
inquiries by mail or by telephone, or making arrangements 
to lend or copy records. To do it well, one must know his 
field well enough to interpret the inquiries in terms of avail- 
able records. He must use techniques of historical research 
in finding the right documents. He should be able to serve 
as a consultant to the inquirer, who is often a highly trained 
historian but not acquainted with the potentialities of a par- 
ticular body of records. Or the inquirer may be an individual 
with no concept of historical method, who simply wants in- 
formation on his citizenship, his great-grandfather’s role in 
the Revolution, or some regulation that affected his business 
during World War II. This provides association with people 
and an understanding of their infinitely varied problems 
which appeals to many young scholars who are fearful, 
rightly or wrongly, that they may be isolated in cloistered 
halls. 

Challenges to judgment and to one’s historical sense arise 
in the clear explanation of the meaning of documents, judg- 
ing how far the archivist can go in “‘spoon-feeding”’ the re- 
search inquirer, and in sharing the experience of finding 
hitherto unknown information or meaning in the records. 
Beyond these phases of preservation and of reference work 
are many other activities in which the archivist is not likely 
to become involved until he has become quite experienced, 
such as special technical problems of preservation and re- 
production, problems of access to restricted records, publica- 
tion of documents, and many difficult matters of institutional 
administration. 

Certain characteristics of archival work, in addition to 
these actual processes, are not likely to be clearly understood 
without direct experience. In an official government archives, 
for example, the archivist has multiple responsibilities. He 
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must serve the government of which his archives is a part, 
the general public which has vested legal rights in govern- 
ment records, and the research scholar. Some historians have 
expressed disappointment because they did not realize that 
the historical gems in the National Archives would be far out- 
numbered by records valuable for administrative precedent, 
for fiscal and legal purposes, for protection of private rights, 
and for social and scientific research of kinds unfamiliar to 
the ‘‘old-line”’ political historians. For every treaty, statute, 
battle report, or high policy memorandum there are fifty 
census schedules, administrative regulations, ship’s passenger 
lists, and agricultural agent’s reports. That these are all fre- 
quently used shows that the archivist must consider broad 
bases of evaluation. 

Bodies of historical sources are by no means static. An 
archival agency once set up and having its records described 
cannot then confine itself to serving out the same records to 
its clients over and over again. Improved methods of preserva- 
tion, the never-ending improvement of description to meet 
subject interests of users, new trends of public and research 
interest, all keep the archivist from being bored. But of no 
phase is this more true than of an ever accelerating accumu- 
lation of new material.4* Confronted by the flood of docu- 
ments, the archivist must work with the creators of records 
to control the volume created; this often gives the appear- 
ance of being far removed from historical research. There is 
a direct relationship, however, for the problem of how to do 
research on the mass of documents relating to any subject of the 
late nineteenth and twentieth centuries has not been solved." 
For the archivist, the best answers seem to be to reduce the 


18 The magnitude of this problem and some of the steps taken to solve 
it have been treated in successive Annual Reports of the Archivist of the 
United States. 

14 Roy F. Nichols posed the problem in his address, “Alice in Wonder- 
land, or the Historian Among the Archives,” The American Archivist, U1 
(July, 1940), 149-158. 
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mass and to produce guides that will lead the searcher as di- 
rectly as possible to his goal. For the user, the best hope seems 
to lie in co-operative research projects or new techniques, 
mostly mechanical, of locating, abstracting, summarizing, and 
synthesizing data.’ 


IV 


Historical training is of first-rate importance for these 
tasks. Like political science, economics, or other instruction 
that may provide the groundwork, however, it should be sup- 
lemented by specialized training if the archivist or manu- 
scripts custodian is going to develop rapidly and well. Oppor- 
tunities for such training do exist in this country, though they 
are not numerous and some are still in formative stages. 

Fifteen years ago there was debate as to whether the his- 
torians or librarians should train the archivists. Long before 
that the question was debated as between the historians and 
the lawyers. It should be recognized that historians and li- 
brarians especially have provided much of what instruction 
has been available in the past. Since the problems of unique- 
ness, integrity of arrangement, and description differentiate 
archival work from the care of books and other materials, 
however, it is fortunate that courses now exist in which the 
archivists train the archivists. 

The one thoroughly organized archival training course 
has developed, as has been the case in several other countries, 
in close relation to the national archival agency. There are, 
however, a few places in widely dispersed parts of the country 
where one can obtain at least some instruction and training. 

The American University in co-operation with the Na- 


tional Archives offers at Washington a program in records and 
15 A discussion of scientific control of information as it concerns archi- 
vists appears in Verner W. Clapp, “Archivists and Bibliographical Control: A 


Librarian’s Viewpoint,” The American Archivist, XIV (October, 1951) , 3%: 
gil. 
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archives administration. It is built around a graduate course 
in the History and Administration of Archives which has 
been given for thirteen years by Dr. Ernst Posner, Director of 
the School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs, and for many 
years prior to 1938 a prominent German archivist. Lectures 
on special topics are given by staff members of the National 
Archives and other government agencies. Persons who have 
been through this basic course or its summer equivalent are 
occupying significant archival positions throughout the 
United States and Canada so that it already serves an im- 
portant role in shaping the prevailing body of archival pri- 
ciples. 

The content of this course, which is open to graduate stu- 
dents and to undergraduate students having a year’s archival 
experience, is worth noting here as indicating the elements 
that an archivist should study, through reading and experi- 
ence if not in formal training. After treating the definition, 
literature, and evolution of records, archives, and manuscripts, 
the students consider the history of archives administration 
in foreign countries, American states, and the federal govern- 
ment; local, institutional, and business archives; internation- 
al archives; and the special problems of non-official manu- 
scripts. A more functional treatment then takes up records 
management (creation, care in current use, and retirement) ; 
archival operations, organization, and buildings; surveying, 
evaluation, disposal, and accessioning; repair and preserva- 
tion; arrangement; description; application of photographic 
techniques; reference service; and special types of records. 
Some laboratory work is provided in the National Archives, 
and a field trip is included, most often in recent years to the 
Hall of Records at Annapolis. 

The whole curriculum is even broader. It includes 
undergraduate courses in records management; special type 
records; arrangement; classification; and indexing; and a 
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graduate course in treatment of subject matter in filing, all 
given by Helen L. Chatfield, Record Officer of the Bureau 
of the Budget. It also brings in related subjects such as his- 
toriography, administrative institutions, and general public 
administration in combinations leading to recognition rang- 
ing from a two-year college certificate to a Ph. D. in public 
administration or history, with archives administration as one 
of the five examination fields. 

In addition, the American University, the National Ar- 
chives, and the Maryland Hall of Records have for seven 
years co-operated in giving a summer institute attended by 
persons engaged in records and manuscripts work from all 
parts of this country and Canada. While qualified under- 
graduate and graduate students of the University and other 
academic institutions are admitted, many of the enrollees 
have been practicing archivists of considerable experience. 
This four week session, for which three hours credit is given, 
is held in conjunction with similar institutes on historic sites 
and buildings, genealogical research, and several fields of 
public administration. Laboratory work is provided both at 
the Maryland Hall of Records, under the direction of Dr. 
Morris L. Radoff, Archivist, and at the National Archives. 
It is worth noting that more than four hundred persons have 
been enrolled in one or more of the American University 
courses. 

The University of Denver conducts a program of interne- 
ships in the Archives Division of the Colorado State Histor- 
ical Society. University credit can be earned by selected 
senior and graduate majors in history, political science, or 
library science for work in this program, which is under the 
guidance of Mrs. Dolores C. Renze, State Archivist. 

A somewhat similar course of interneships is conducted 
by the North Carolina Department of Archives and History, 
under the direction of Dr. Christopher Crittenden, Director, 
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in cooperation with Meredith College at Raleigh. Both this 
and the Colorado program have led in some cases to full time 
archival employment. 

Since 1949 the Oregon State Civil Service Commission has 
administered a series of lectures by David C. Duniway, State 
Archivist, in filing and other aspects of records administra- 
tion. Such a series was also given shortly after the war by the 
Illinois Civil Service Commission. 

At Temple University a “road company” of some of the 
lecturers in the American University program put on a tele- 
scoped course in the fall of 1950. The Universities of Michi- 
gan and Chicago and some others have included a modest 
amount of information on the care of records in library school 
courses primarily emphasizing other topics. 

Conferences, consisting of three two-hour sessions, designed 
to guide historians in the use of manuscripts are given at the 
University of Minnesota by Minnesota Historial Society spe- 
cialists. In these the emphasis is on the use of unpublished 
documents as research sources for the history of the North- 
west. The conferences are followed by work with the manu- 
scripts in preparation of term papers in history. While these 
conferences are intended chiefly to aid persons preparing for 
research and teaching, they have been found useful by those 
planning archival careers. 

Several training enterprises are conducted in the closely 
related field of records management. They are devoted 
mainly to the current handling and disposal of masses of 
modern business records. A training center in records man- 
agement and archives administration at New York Univer- 
sity is directed by Emmett J. Leahy of the National Records 
Management Council. Courses more directly devoted to filing 
practices are given by records management associations of 
some larger cities. 

The historian may hope for two developments in this 
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rapidly growing field of training. One is instruction of gradu- 
ate students in history as to how to use research materials, 
Such guidance is available in the courses of the American 
University and in the conferences at the University of Minne- 
sota. To a lesser degree it is found in the standard historical 
methods instruction at many universities, though some of 
them are surprisingly silent on this phase of the subject. The 
other desirable development is instruction of professional 
archivists, in which the necessary and proper attention to 
management control of mass is balanced by attention to the 
cultural phases of archival economy. 

It should be evident that the archivist’s training needs to 
be broad. One of the early archival leaders of this country 
once said with evident feeling: 


The idea that an archivist must be some old fossil who croons 
over ancient manuscripts like a miser over his gold is about as 
far from a true conception of what an archivist should be as an 
Italian garden on Como is from a stunted collection of pines on 
a barren hillside. The archivist should be an accomplished man 
of letters who has specialized in history, political science, law, 
and archival science. He should be a man of affairs, with some- 
thing of the politician in his make-up, for appropriations are 
necessary to his work, and he must deal with congresses and legis- 
latures in order to make it a success. It goes without saying that 
he must love his work, and have the capacity to make others 
realize its importance. The archivist should be a combination of 
the scholar, the college professor, the lawyer, the politician, and 
the business man, for no other profession calls for more varied 
talents.1® 


Vv 


The archival profession is still young, and its require- 
ments are so fluid that it is difficult to speak of standardized 
qualifications and salaries. State and federal civil service an- 


16 Dunbar Rowland, in “Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Conference 
of Archivists,” Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1912 
(Washington, 1913), 272. 
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nouncements are worth noting, since they must be crystal- 
lized for publication. The Civil Service Commission at Wash- 
ington maintains registers based upon examinations given as 
needed, usually every few years, but which persons with spe- 
cial veterans preference may take at any time. For the begin- 
ning professional grade, with a basic pay now of $3,410, a 
college education is required which must include twelve 
hours of American history and eighteen hours of other social 
sciences. For entrance into federal service at higher grades ap- 
propriate additional years of graduate training and experience 
are stipulated, but entrance is normally at the beginning 
grade. 

In the states, civil service requirements have not been an- 
nounced frequently enough or for a long enough period to 
have become stabilized. The content of examinations is far 
from standard, and related salary scales leave much to be de- 
sired. Usually a person with a college education and speciali- 
zation in American history or government can qualify for 
openings; these academic qualifications are normally supple- 
mented by an examination. Experience in archival or manu- 
scripts institutions, in research on such materials, or in library 
work (even that gained in part time work as an undergradu- 
ate) is always helpful. 

Once a person qualifies, what kind of recognition and 
assignments can he expect? He will find no striking difference 
from other professional fields. In government, a private re- 
search institution, or a business firm, he may expect to be 
paid as are beginners in other professional fields. In the fed- 
eral government the salaries (as well as the degree of qualifi- 
cation) are the same for beginning archivists as they are for 
beginning cartographers, social science research analysts, or 
librarians. As one goes up the scale the archivist compares 
favorably with those in the special, rather than the general, 
library field. In university archives, which constitute a rapidly 
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growing and challenging field, positions progress from stu- 
dent assistants to a level perhaps equivalent in rank to an 
associate professor. Of course it should be recognized that no 
one university is likely to have a total archival staff of more 
than two or three persons. 

A survey in 1951 of nine state and the federal govern- 
ments to compare salaries of beginning archivists and the 
next level up brought useful results from only six of the 
ten because of difficulties of comparison. Only very general 
descriptions of the work could be taken into account to get 
at common denominators. The results indicated salaries (cor- 
rected in the light of salary increases to December, 1951) 
of from $2,100 to $4,160 for the first grade, and $2,700 to 
$5,810 for the next. 

An individual's choice of position will, quite properly, 
be affected by matters other than salary. Aside from the 
normal factors of living conditions and surroundings in gen- 
eral, one of the most important is the extent to which a posi- 
tion in a given institution will enable the historian-turned- 
archivist to whet his historical acumen by working with 
materials in which he has an interest. He should seek a rea- 
sonable mean between subject specialization, in which he can 
master the content of his holdings, and versatility among 
kinds of archival work, by which he can meet the widely vary- 
ing needs of a large institution or can move from one institu- 
tion to another as opportunities develop. 

Where can one find archival employment? The man on 
the ground has an advantage if the opening be in a local 
historical society, an industrial firm, a university archives, or 
a state agency. The same is less true of a national organization 
like a church, and of the federal government. The latter 
is the largest single field of opportunity because of its size 
and because the problem of mass has forced it to take the 
lead in solving records problems. In the National Archives, 
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in the records work of other agencies at Washington and in 
“the field,” and in a few institutions holding non-official 
manuscripts led by the Library of Congress, there are occa- 
sional openings if not a steady demand. The fastest growing 
fields are those of business archives and records management, 
federal and state work in the same lines, and church and 
university archives. Historical societies, large and small, are 
perhaps the most numerous places of opportunity. 

One can keep up with developments to a considerable 
degree by watching news notes in The American Archivist, 
by watching library periodicals for news of libraries that have 
manuscripts collections, and by writing to federal and state 
civil service commissions. While these are not placement 
bureaus, information about training and other matters may 
be obtained by writing to the Director of the School of Social 
Sciences and Public Affairs at the American University at 
Washington, or to the National Archives and Records Serv- 
ice, also at Washington. 

Considering that the archivist must move records, house 
them, and perform other physical operations, as well as ad- 
minister an organization that is often large enough to present 
personnel and financial problems, some have felt the work 
was too little historical research to attract young historians. 
Such necessary corollaries exist, however, in teaching or ad- 
ministration in a university, and in many other of the 
numerous vocations that a professionally trained historian 
might choose. 

On the positive side it should be stressed that if a person 
has regard for the basic sources of research, if he appreciates 
the values of meaningful organization of material, if he likes 
to be associated with unique and varied documents of endless 
investigative possibilities, and if he enjoys dealing with others 
who are engaged in bringing to light valuable information, 
he may well find satisfaction—even fascination—in work with 
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archives and manuscripts. This is partly a matter of taste as 
to what people like to do. It is partly a matter of interest in 
methods and materials of research. And it is partly a matter 
of faith in the archival profession as one of the contributing 
elements in our cultural progress. It is a faith that many his- 
torians have embraced and found valid. 








British Invasion of South Carolina 
in 1780* 
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NTIL the spring of 1780 most of the fighting in the 
War for American Independence took place in New 
England, New York, and the Middle Atlantic states. 
From that time on until the end of the conflict, the bulk of 
the fighting took place in the South. The armies of Sir Henry 
Clinton and of Charles, Lord Cornwallis, captured Charles- 
town (now Charleston) and won a number of victories in 
the field before Cornwallis was forced to surrender his entire 
force at Yorktown. The defeat that befell the British army 
at Yorktown has received so much attention that the re- 
mainder of the fighting in the South has begun to appear to 
be nothing more than a backdrop for the dramatic and de- 
cisive siege and surrender on the banks of the York River. 
The emphasis of the present study is therefore on the pre- 
ceding phase, the formidable effort of the British armies to 
reconquer the Carolinas, particularly South Carolina, in 
1780, for this offensive resulted in a series of British victories 
constituting a grave threat to the success of the American 
cause. 

The British attempt to reconquer the South began in 
1776. A fleet under command of Sir Peter Parker bombarded 
the harbor defenses of Charlestown, while an army under 
command of Sir Henry Clinton prepared to go ashore under 


cover of the ships’ guns. The naval attack failed, and the 
* The author wishes to express his gratitude to the American Philosophi- 


cal Society and the Lehigh University Institute of Research for grants-in-aid 
that made this study possible. He is associate professor of history at Lehigh. 
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British troops remained aboard their transports. This fiasco 
led to bitter recriminations between officers of the land and 
sea forces. Sir Peter Parker had no opportunity to make a 
second attempt upon Charlestown, but in 1780 Clinton was 
fortunate enough to redeem himself through a successful at- 
tack on that city. 

Although General Clinton, commander-in-chief of the 
British armies in North America, thus finally captured 
Charlestown, he did not remain to lead the British army in 
the South. Instead, he returned to his headquarters in New 
York, where his main field force opposed the army com- 
manded by General Washington, leaving Lord Cornwallis 
to become the commanding general in the Carolinas. So 
much adverse criticism has been heaped upon Cornwallis’ 
head for his part in the Yorktown campaign, that it should 
be made clear that he was a general of considerable ability. 
He was in his early forties during the campaigns of 1780 and 
1781 and was considered a capable and energetic leader. He 
had had widespread experience in military affairs, having 
served with distinction in various campaigns both in Europe 
and in North America.? His superiors in London had sufh- 
cient confidence in his abilities that they had made him 
second-in-command of the British armies operating in North 
America, with a commission in his possession which would 
have elevated him to the rank of commander-in-chief in case 
Sir Henry Clinton had resigned or had been killed or 
wounded. 

In 1779, it seemed possible that Lord Cornwallis might 


1For a contemporary account, see Frances R. Kepner, ed., “A British 
View of the Siege of Charleston, 1776,” Journal of Southern History, XI 
(February, 1945) , 93-103. 

2 Although Lord Cornwallis played a major part in British military his- 
tory in North America, in India, and in Ireland, no biographer has yet written 
a definitive account of his career. Charles Ross, ed., Correspondence of 
Charles, First Marquis Cornwallis (3 vols., London, 1859), is fairly useful, 
but Ross’s editing is careless to the point that he garbled many letters or 
quoted portions of them completely out of context. 
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become the commanding general of the British forces in 
North America. In August of that year Clinton had offered 
to resign his command, but his offer had been rejected by 
his superior, Lord George Germain, Great Britain’s colonial 
minister. During the same month in which he had tendered 
his resignation, Sir Henry had submitted to Lord George a 
plan for an attack upon Charlestown, South Carolina.* The 
operation, as first outlined, was to have commenced in Octo- 
ber, 1779. Lord George approved warmly of the plan and 
urged that it be executed as soon as possible.5 

Sir Henry Clinton had troops, guns, and transports 
enough at New York to enable him to proceed against 
Charlestown as soon as the hot season came to an end in 
the South. However, he could not embark his troops and siege 
guns without reckoning upon the possibility that they might 
be captured or cut off by French naval forces operating 
in American waters. Unlike Sir William Howe, his prede- 
cessor as commander-in-chief, Sir Henry had to worry about 
the movements and strength of a powerful task force of 
French warships. A French naval squadron, plus French and 
American troops, had combined to trap a force of British 
and Loyalist troops at Newport, Rhode Island, in 1778. Only 
bold action by a British fleet under command of Richard, 
Lord Howe had saved the garrison of Newport from being 
forced to surrender. The lesson of the Rhode Island campaign 
was Clearly understood by Sir Henry; he knew that he could 
not hope to carry out any offensive operations until Admiral 
Marriot Arbuthnot—his opposite number in the Royal Navy 


8 Clinton to Germain, August 20, 1779, in the Clinton Papers, William 
L. Clements Library, University of Michigan. (Hereafter cited as C. P.) 

4Clinton to Germain, August 21, 1779, C. P. 

5 Germain to Clinton, “Secret,” September 27, 1779, C. P. It should be 
noted that Colonel Augustine Prevost had led a small British army from 
Savannah to Charlestown in a brief foray in May, 1779. He had found the 
defenses of Charlestown to be in a rather poor state of repair. 

6See William B. Willcox, “British Strategy in America, 1778,” Journal 
of Modern History, XIX (June, 1947), 97-121. 
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—could assure him that his fleet held effective command of 
the sea. 

Unfortunately for Sir Henry’s peace of mind, Admiral 
Arbuthnot was unable to give such assurance. The admiral 
was uncertain of the strength or destination of the French 
fleet, and he advised Clinton that the operation against 
Charlestown be delayed until accurate intelligence was avail- 
able. Before such intelligence was obtained, Governor Dal- 
ling of Jamaica sent an urgent call for reinforcements against 
an expected French attack.” This attack never took place, but 
Sir Henry embarked several regiments under the command 
of Lord Cornwallis to sail to the rescue. The troops were 
disembarked when the alarm was finally dispelled. 

Alerts and alarms concerning the movements of the 
French fleet caused Sir Henry to grow uneasy about the 
security of the corps stationed in Rhode Island and to con- 
sider its evacuation. Thereby he would protect it from disas- 
ter and at the same time would have available four thousand 


additional troops for the operations against Charlestown.’ 
Consequently in October, 1779, British naval power in Amer- 
ican waters was used to insure the withdrawal of the principal 
British outpost in New England. This operation was a bitter 
blow to the New England Loyalists, many of whom were 


forced to leave Rhode Island for the crowded city of New 
York. 


By the beginning of November, 1779, the evacuation of 
Rhode Island was completed, but General Clinton and Ad- 
miral Arbuthnot were still worried by their lack of intelli- 
gence concerning the French fleet. They soon learned that a 
part of it had participated in an unsuccessful attack upon 


7 John Dalling to Clinton, August 11, 1779; Clinton to Dalling, Septem- 
ber 16, 1779; Clinton to Germain, September 26 and 30, 1779; all the fore- 
going in C. P. 

8 Clinton to Germain, October 9, 26, and 28, 1779, C. P. 

9 Idem, November 10, 1779, C. P. 
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the British outpost at Savannah.!° Thereafter they lacked 
further information until Lord George Germain wrote them, 
early in 1780, that it had quit the coast of North America.™ 
Lord George’s communication could not have reached New 
York before the middle of February. By that time the cam- 
paign of 1779 was over, with nothing much to show for it, 
so far as Clinton was concerned. His projected expedition 
to Charlestown had been delayed for more than four months, 
and the worst part of winter had set in making further delay 
inevitable. 

Lord George Germain, who had hoped for news of victory 
from Charlestown, fumed as dispatch after dispatch arrived 
telling of the various difficulties that had delayed operations. 
In the spring, however, reassuring news finally reached him; 
the invasion of South Carolina had finally commenced under 
Clinton’s command, with Cornwallis accompanying him as 
second-in-command.!* The attacking force consisted of some 
six thousand troops and a formidable siege train. Reinforce- 
ments were later sent from New York and from Savannah, 
bringing the total force to more than nine thousand officers 
and men. It is no wonder that General Washington was 
alarmed when the news reached his camp in New Jersey that 
the British expeditionary force had commenced its attack.!® 

General Washington received some good news with the 
bad, however, for he learned that the British convoy had been 
battered by a severe storm before it had reached South Caro- 
lina.1* One ship was reported to have foundered, while an- 


10 Jdem, November 19, 1779, C. P. 

11 Jdem, December 15, 1779; Germain to Clinton, January 19, 1780, both 
in C, P. 

12 Clinton to Germain, March 9g, 1780, and Germain to Clinton, May 3, 
1780, C. P. 

18 George Washington to Major General Benjamin Lincoln, April 15, 
1780, John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Writings of George Washington (39 vols., 
Washington, D. C., 1931-44), XVIII, 264. 

14 Minutes of a council of war, General Washington presiding, March 


27, 1780, Fitzpatrick, op. cit., XVIII, 164-165; and Clinton to Germain, March 
9, 1780, C. P. 
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other was reported missing. The missing ship, with a detach- 
ment of Hessians on board, was blown off its course and was 
forced to put into a port in the British Isles.’* Other ships 
were badly battered, and some military equipment was lost. 
The worst blow of all, so far as the future efficiency of the 
British expeditionary force was concerned, was the loss of 
most of the horses that had been embarked for use of the 
cavalry and artillery. 

Despite the damage done by the storm, most of the troops 
and equipment and the siege train were landed on an island 
off the coast of South Carolina in March, 1780. Rainy weather 
and the lack of horses delayed the opening of siege operations 
for several weeks, but before the end of April trenches and 
batteries were opened, and forty-nine cannons, howitzers, and 
mortars of the battering train were brought into position to 
bombard Charlestown’s fortifications.1* In the circumstances, 
most eighteenth century military men would have predicted 
that the fall of the city was inevitable, unless a powerful fleet 
or army could be sent to its relief.17 The city was defended 
by about six thousand men occupying fortifications mounting 
more than three hundred guns. Some twenty-five hundred of 
the defenders were Continentals, but most of the remainder 
were militiamen. The Continentals were fairly well trained, 
but they and the militia alike were poorly armed and 
equipped, and their pay was in arrears. Most of the artillery 
pieces in the fortifications were lighter than the British siege 
guns, and the guns were too widely scattered to be able to 
provide effective resistance to batteries of siege guns concen- 
trated upon a narrow front. 

The attacking force, on the other hand, numbered nine 


15 Germain to Clinton, March 15, 1780, C. P. 7 

16 Major Peter Traille, Royal Artillery, “Disposition of the Royal Artil- 
lery under the Command of Major Traille, Charlestown Neck, 24th April, 
1780,” C. P. 

17 See, for example, General Washington to Lieutenant Colonel John 
Laurens, April 26, 1780, Fitzpatrick, op. cit., XVIII, 298-299. 
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thousand first-class fighting men who were well-equipped, 
well-fed, and well-paid. They had powerful siege artillery, 
manned and directed by highly trained specialists. Support- 
ing them were a number of warships, which managed to cross 
the bar at the harbor’s entrance for the purpose of bringing 
their broadsides into action against the coastal forts. 

Later, when General Washington learned that the British 
warships had succeeded in entering the harbor, he concluded 
that the city should have been evacuated at once.'® Instead, 
General Benjamin Lincoln decided to try to hold his ground; 
his decision was probably influenced by the demands of influ- 
ential South Carolinians who did not want to surrender their 
principal city without a struggle. Once the siege guns had 
commenced their bombardment, the defenders’ only chance 
of survival depended upon holding out until an army could 
be sent to their relief. But there was no army that General 
Washington could spare for the relief of the city. In the ab- 
sence of the French fleet, he had no way of sending troops by 
sea. The army under his command in New Jersey was too 
far from Charlestown to render assistance, and besides it was 
needed to contain the British army in New York. It is inter- 
esting to note that the garrison of New York was so strong, 
even in the absence of General Clinton’s corps, that it was 
able to make an offensive movement into New Jersey with 
a force about equal to that under General Washington’s 
command.?® 

During the early days of May, soldiers and Negro laborers 
dug intrenchments and worked the British siege guns forward 
until it was possible to fire into the fortifications at short 
range. By May 8 or g the ramparts of Charlestown were no 


18 Washington to John Laurens, April 26, 1780, Fitzpatrick, op. cit., 
XVIII, 299. 

19 Minutes of council of war, General Washington presiding, June 6, 
1780, Fitzpatrick, op cit., XVIII, 483-484; and, Clinton to Germain, July 4, 
1780, C. P. See also, Washington to William Livingston, June 18, 1780, Fitz- 
patrick, op. cit., XIX, 29-30. 
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longer tenable, and on May 12 the garrison surrendered. 
Nearly six thousand men became prisoners of war or pris- 
oners on parole.*® Large quantities of arms and munitions 
were taken, including 301 cannons, howitzers, and mortars, 
plus about ninety more guns in outlying forts and batteries. 
The price of victory for the besieging force amounted to the 
loss of 226 officers and men, of whom seventy-five were killed 
and the remainder wounded.” 

Credit for the capture of Charlestown must be given pri- 
marily to General Clinton and to the troops who operated 
directly under his command. Lord Cornwallis played a part 
which, though not spectacular, was important in helping to 
make Clinton’s victory complete. He was stationed during 
the course of the siege with a force of about two thousand 
men on a neck of land located north of the harbor between 
the Cooper and Wandoo rivers.** His task was to cut the lines 
of communication between Charlestown and the interior of 
South Carolina. He did this ably by establishing a chain of 
outposts and sending out roving patrols that enabled his men 
to capture several American couriers and a number of civilian 
officials who were attempting to escape from the city. Valu- 
able intelligence was obtained from the prisoners concerning 
the state of affairs in Charlestown.24 However, the most im- 
portant mission of Cornwallis’ detachment was to prevent any 
part of the garrison from crossing the harbor and escaping 
beyond the Cooper River. Since Admiral Arbuthnot had de- 


20 Clinton to Germain, May 13, 1780, and unsigned return, entitled “Re- 
capitulation of Rebel Prisoners taken at Charlestown, 12 May, 1780,” both 
in C. P. 

21 Major Peter Traille, Royal Artillery, “Return of Ordnance, Arms, 
and Ammunition in Charlestown when surrendered to His Excellency, Sir 
Henry Clinton. . . ., 14th May, 1780,” C. P. 

22“Return of the Killed and Wounded of the Troops under the Com- 
mand of his Excellency General Sir Henry Clinton, from the Debarkation in 
South Carolina the 11th of February to the Surrender of Charlestown 12th 
May, 1780,” C. P. 

23 Cornwallis to Clinton, May 1, 5, 7, and 8, 1780, C. P. 

24 Idem, May 5 and 7, 1780, C. P. 
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clined to send any of his warships to the mouth of the Cooper, 
it was possible that some of the American troops could have 
landed on the north side of the harbor under cover of dark- 
ness. To prevent such an occurrence, Cornwallis’ regiments 
stood squarely across their path. 

Cornwallis’ detachment, though made up primarily of in- 
fantry, was supplied with a small force of cavalry. The latter 
were part of a Loyalist unit, called the British Legion, which 
was commanded by fiery Sir Banastre Tarleton. On May 6, 
the Legion was sent dashing across country to rescue a small 
detachment of Light Infantry that had been captured by 
some American dragoons. Colonel Tarleton’s hard-riding 
cavalrymen managed to overtake and fall upon the dragoons 
just as the latter were about to retreat across a river. In a few 
moments the Americans were crushed by a headlong charge, 
with a loss of about twenty men killed and wounded and 
thirty-seven officers and men captured.”® The Legion lost but 
two men, one of whom was killed, and they succeeded in 
rescuing the prisoners who had been taken by the dragoons. 

After the fall of Charlestown and the defeat of the detach- 
ment attacked by Colonel Tarleton’s men, the forces in South 
Carolina that could oppose the advance of the victorious army 
amounted to but a few hundred militiamen. In order to take 
advantage of the opportunity presented by the defenselessness 
of South Carolina, Clinton reinforced Cornwallis’ corps until 
it had some twenty-five hundred men available for action, 
with additional reinforcements promised that would raise 
its strength to well over three thousand men. With his corps 
thus augmented, Lord Cornwallis was ordered to begin an 
offensive into the back country of South Carolina.2" He began 


25 Idem, May 5 and 7, 1780, C. P. 

26 Idem, May 6 and 7, 1780, C. P. 

27 Clinton to Germain, May 14, 1780, and Clinton to Cornwallis, May 
17, 1780, C. P. 
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his march into the interior on May 19, just one week after 
the surrender of Charlestown. 

The British offensive in South Carolina was a two- 
pronged affair, with Colonel Nisbet Balfour accompanying 
Lord Cornwallis’ troops for some distance, only to break away 
for an independent advance toward the important frontier 
post of Ninety-Six. Meanwhile the main British force marched 
toward Camden. Their commander was in high spirits, for he 
was at last acting as commander of an army in the field, free 
from close supervision by General Clinton. As for Clinton, 
he and Admiral Arbuthnot were busy with the civil adminis- 
tration of Charlstown and with preparing the return to New 
York of a portion of the army that had participated in the 
recent siege. Thus Cornwallis was left as commanding gen- 
eral of an army of about six thousand men. Of these perhaps 
thirty-five hundred were available for field duty, while the 
remainder had to be stationed in Charlestown, Savannah, and 
in other fortified posts.?® 

Cornwallis’ first independent operation in South Carolina 
—his advance upon Camden—was completely successful. His 
corps crossed the Santee River on May 21 and began to march 
rapidly toward its objective. No opposition of any conse- 
quence was encountered, and the militia units which had 
assembled at Camden abandoned the town without firing a 
shot. Lord Cornwallis was able to make Camden his advanced 
base and field headquarters at the beginning of June, 1780. 
Meanwhile his cavalry, led by Colonel Tarleton, had dashed 
105 miles in two days in pursuit of four or five hundred North 
Carolina and Virginia militia who were retreating toward 
Salisbury. Colonel Tarleton’s flying column, which was com- 
posed of but 270 officers and men, overtook the Americans 
near Waxhaw, not far from the boundary line between the 


28 Oliver DeLancey, Adjutant General, “State of the Troops under the 
Command of Lieut. General Hon’ble Charles Earl Cornwallis, 15th June, 
1780,” C. P. 
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two Carolinas. The militiamen posted themselves in a wood 
in order to defend themselves, but their assailants attacked 
both flanks of their position, routed them, and took 250 
prisoners, four small field pieces, twenty-nine wagons and 
carts, fifty-five barrels of powder, and various items of equip- 
ment and clothing.*® The victors lost but seventeen officers 
and men killed and wounded in this engagement. 

After the victory at Waxhaw, Cornwallis felt that the 
reconquest of South Carolina had been completed.*® Charles- 
town and Camden had been captured, and the American 
forces in South Carolina had been captured or dispersed. 
Many Loyalists had sent memorials to Sir Henry Clinton, 
testifying to their allegiance to the Crown.*! It began to 
appear that there would be no difficulty in raising two or 
three thousand Loyalist militia, who could be counted upon 
to disarm their “disaffected” neighbors and to maintain order 
in the areas that had been overrun by the victorious British 
army. Major Patrick Ferguson was appointed by Lord Corn- 
wallis to be Inspector General of Militia, with the duty of 
supervising the organization, training, and activities of the 
home-guard militia units.** Meanwhile spies were sent be- 
hind the American lines to discover their strength and dispo- 
sition and to get into contact with the Tories in North 
Carolina. 

An immediate advance of Cornwallis’ army into North 
Carolina might have had serious consequences to the Ameri- 


29Sir Banastre Tarleton to Cornwallis, May 29 and go, 1780, and “Re- 
turn of the Kill’d and Wounded in the Affair at Wacsaw, May 29, 1780,” C. P. 
See also, Cornwallis to Clinton, May go and June 2, 1780, C. P. 

80 Cornwallis to Clinton, June 2, 1780, C. P. See also Clinton to Ger- 
main, June 4, 1780, C. P. 

81 Clinton to Germain, June 4, 1780, and Cornwallis to Clinton, June 
30, 1780, C. P. See also Admiral Marriot Arbuthnot to Germain, June 30, 
1780, C. P. For a typical Loyalist memorial, see that from Orangeburg Dis- 
trict, S. C., May 29, 1780, C. P. 

32 Cornwallis to Clinton, May 20, 1780, and Clinton to Cornwallis, June 
1, 1780, C. P. See also Major Ferguson’s “Plan for Securing the Province of 
So. Carolina,” May 16, 1780, C. P. 
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can cause. Such an advance did not take place partly because 
General Clinton returned to New York in June, taking some 
of the best troops of the Southern Army with him.** More- 
over, Lord Cornwallis received information from his intelli- 
gence agents that it would be unwise to advance into North 
Carolina until the crops had been harvested.** In any case, 
operations could not be carried on in the Carolinas during 
the summer without danger that a considerable number of 
soldiers would be stricken with malaria. In the circumstances, 
Cornwallis decided to postpone his advance to the northward 
until conditions were more favorable. He sent emissaries to 
warn the North Carolina Loyalists not to attempt an armed 
uprising until his troops were actually among them. 

Unfortunately for the North Carolina Loyalists, some of 
them arose prematurely—perhaps because they feared that 
they would soon be arrested—and were crushed by dragoons 
and militia that were sent against them. This was one of the 
many disasters that befell the Tory cause in North Carolina 
during the course of the war. Their defeat at Moore’s Creek 
in 1776 and the destruction of one of their strongest forces 
at King’s Mountain on October 7, 1780, were perhaps the 
most serious of their misfortunes.*® These disasters weakened 
their ardor, so that when Lord Cornwallis entered North 
Carolina, he was joined by a mere handful of die-hard sup- 
porters of the King’s cause. 


83 General Clinton reached New York on June 17 with about 4000 troops 
from South Carolina. There were about 14,000 troops stationed in and about 
New York at the time of Sir Henry’s return. See the army returns of May 15 
and June 20, 1780, in C. P. 

34 Cornwallis to Clinton, June 2 and go, 1780, C. P. The necessity of 
waiting until the crops were harvested was due to the fact that the British 
army planned to live off the countryside as it advanced. Also, some of the 
North Carolina Loyalists indicated they were reluctant to bear arms until 
they had completed the harvesting of their fields. 

35 For a detailed study of the Loyalists of North Carolina, see Robert O. 
DeMond, The Loyalists in North Carolina during the Revolution (Durham, 
x Cy 1940) . See also Isaac S. Harrell, “North Carolina Loyalists,” North 
Carolina Historical Review, Il (October, 1926) , 575-590. 
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Despite the victories that the British army had won dur- 
ing the spring of 1780, Cornwallis’ situation was not entirely 
enviable as summer approached. For one thing, General Clin- 
ton had departed for New York, taking some of the finest 
troops with him. Of the six thousand left in South Carolina, 
about one thousand were listed as sick and wounded on June 
15, 1780, and two thousand more were on garrison duty. 
Thus no more than three thousand men were available for 
combat against whatever force might eventually be sent 
against them from North Carolina and Virginia.*® The field 
force was well-armed and well-equipped, except for a serious 
shortage of horses and baggage wagons. 

Had there been a strong corps of Continental troops avail- 
able in North Carolina in June or July, it might have been 
possible for such a force to have driven the British from Cam- 
den. That no such force was available was due to the pressure 
of Lieutenant General Wilhelm von Knyphausen’s army of 
British and German soldiers on General Washington’s army 
in New Jersey.** The return of Sir Henry Clinton and his 
corps to New York on June 17 so strengthened the forces fac- 
ing General Washington that the latter had no alternative 
but to keep his army intact, ready to counter a thrust into 
New Jersey or a drive up the Hudson. In the circumstances, 
the vicinity of New York was clearly the most important 
front, and General Washington was unable to spare any great 
part of his forces for operations in the South. Nevertheless, 
the American commander-in-chief did manage to spare two 
thousand Maryland Continentals for operations in the Caro- 
linas, while retaining eight thousand Continentals and some 


36 “State of the Troops under the Command of Lieut. General Hon'ble 
Charles Earl Cornwallis, 15th June, 1780,” C. P. The British corps in South 
Carolina numbered 5126 officers and men fit for duty on June 15, plus 981 
sick and wounded. 

87 Clinton to Germain, July 4, 1780, C. P. 
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militia to oppose the British army which was stationed in and 
around New York.** 

While reinforcements were marching into North Carolina 
and militia were beginning to assemble, Cornwallis’ corps 
remained quietly in its camp at Camden. Lord Cornwallis 
continued to look forward to an advance into North Caro- 
lina when conditions warranted. However, his hopes were 
soon dampened when General Clinton, who was planning an 
offensive along the Hudson, postponed a diversionary raid 
which he had intended to send into the Chesapeake. Pres- 
ently, Clinton called upon Lord Cornwallis to send two or 
three thousand of his troops to reinforce the army at New 
York.*® Had the request been complied with, it would have 
been necessary for the Southern Army to have withdrawn 
from Camden to its fortified bases at Charlestown and Sa- 
vannah. Such a withdrawal would have resulted in a betrayal 
of the Loyalists of the back country of South Carolina and 
Georgia. Naturally, Cornwallis protested against the attempt 
to strip him of his field force, and Sir Henry finally desisted 
from making requests for reinforcements from the Southern 
Army. But he did not heed for some time the repeated pleas 
of Cornwallis for a diversionary raid into the Chesapeake 
before the American troops and militia in North Carolina 
could gather sufficient strength to threaten the base at 
Camden. 

By the end of June, Cornwallis was able to report to 
Clinton that the reconquest of South Carolina seemed com- 
plete, that he was busily engaged in supervising the raising of 
militia for local defense, and that he had every reason to an- 
ticipate large-scale support from the Loyalists in North Caro- 


38 Minutes of a council of war, General Washington presiding, June 6, 
1780, Fitzpatrick, op. cit., XVIII, 483-484. 

39 Clinton to Germain, July 4, 1780, and Clinton to Cornwallis, July 4, 
14, and 15, 1780, C. P. 
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lina when he should invade that province.*® He estimated the 
enemy forces, which were gathering in North Carolina, at 
just under four thousand men. He expressed conviction that 
his three thousand regulars would be more than a match for 
the enemy, and he added that he hoped to be able to com- 
mence the conquest of North Carolina by the beginning of 
September. 

In mid-July, the military situation looked a little less sure 
to Cornwallis than it had two weeks before.*? He had learned 
that his outposts in Florida were menaced by the Spaniards, 
while intelligence had reached him that the growing Ameri- 
can force in North Carolina would attack him without delay 
rather than await impassively his September offensive. In 
view of this disturbing information Cornwallis decided to 
strengthen his position at Camden at once, but at the same 
time he continued to collect supplies and a train of wagons 
for future operations in North Carolina. 

There must have been growing tension at the British 
camp at Camden and at the American headquarters at Char- 
lotte, as the two little armies prepared themselves to do battle 
for control of the Carolinas. Reports arrived at Camden on 
July 15, telling of the destruction of a small detachment that 
had been surprised by American militiamen near the banks 
of the Wateree River, thirty or forty miles away. Nearly one 
hundred soldiers and Loyalist militia had been killed, 
wounded, or captured. The loss was not very serious to the 
overall strength and efficiency of Cornwallis’ troops, but there 
was reason to believe that a success, after so many defeats, 
would bolster the morale of the Americans. In the words of 
Lord Cornwallis, “this little blow will . . . . much encour- 
age the enemy and greatly increase the difficulty of protect- 
ing our borders.” *? 


40 Cornwallis to Clinton, June go, 1780, C. P. 
41 Idem, July 14, 1780, C. P. 
42 Idem, July 15, 1780, C. P. 
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Far more serious than the loss of a small detachment in a 
skirmish was the creeping menace of sickness, particularly 
malaria, during the summer heat. Lord Cornwallis was so 
alarmed about the approach of the “‘sickly season” that he 
wrote an urgent appeal to General Clinton, asking for addi- 
tional medical supplies and personnel to be sent to his army 
at once.*® Soon thereafter the “sickly season’”’ was at hand, and 
the effective fighting strength of the army began to shrink at 
an alarmiiig rate. During each day, for many weeks, the per- 
centage of troops unfit for duty due to “fevers” became larger 
and larger, until by the middle of August about one-fourth of 
the army was on the sick list. 

Brigadier General James Patterson, who commanded the 
garrison of Charlestown, was among the casualties from sick- 
ness. His health began to decline rapidly during July, and it 
became necessary to send him to New York and later to Eu- 
rope in order to give him opportunity to recover from what 
may have been a severe attack of malaria.*® The ailing gen- 
eral was replaced by Colonel Nisbet Balfour, but the latter's 
inexperience made it necessary for Lord Cornwallis to trans- 
fer the command of his army to Francis, Lord Rawdon, while 
he dealt with various administrative problems which had 
arisen at Charlestown. Meanwhile South Carolina was thrown 


into turmoil by a series of invasions and internal uprisings. 
American militia from North Carolina began to attack out- 
posts and patrols repeatedly. Some Loyalist militia, which 
had been organized and armed by the British, proceeded to 


43 Idem, July 16, 1780, C. P. For an understanding of the problems pre- 
sented by the prevalence of malaria in certain parts of the Carolinas, see St. 
Julien Ravenel Childs, Malaria and Colonization in the Carolina Low Coun- 
try, 1526-1696 (Baltimore, 1940), 11-17, 24-30, 191-192, and Ernest C. Faust 
“The Distribution of Malaria in North America, Mexico, Central America 
and the West Indies,” Symposium on Human Malaria (Washington, D. C. 
1941), 1-11. 

, Ai Cornwallis to Germain, August 20 and 21, 1780, both in C. P. 

45 Cornwallis to Clinton, July 17, 1780, C. P. 
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desert. The deserters took their weapons with them and in 
at least one case they overpowered some of their officers and 
delivered them to the Americans as prisoners of war!*® 

The most serious threat to the security of the British 
army was the growing concentration of American troops and 
militia in North Carolina. Colonel Thomas Sumter, at the 
head of a strong force of North and South Carolina militia, 
made determined attacks upon British outposts at the end of 
July and in early August. His most formidable thrust was 
made against a strong British outpost at Hanging Rock on 
August 6. The defenders of the post were very hard pressed, 
and they succeeded in forcing the attackers to withdraw only 
after both sides had suffered severe casualties.*7 When Corn- 
wallis learned of the fight at Hanging Rock, he decided that 
he should return from Charlestown to Camden to put himself 
at the head of his army.*® 

In the meantime, fifteen hundred Maryland Continentals 
and three or four thousand militia had gathered in North 
Carolina under command of General Horatio Gates. The 
Americans were poorly armed and equipped in comparison 
with the British regulars, but they had such an overwhelming 
advantage in numbers that General Gates decided to risk 
a battle.#® Consequently, he commenced to march directly 
upon Camden with the intention of capturing the place by 
the middle of August. Unfortunately for the safety of his 
troops he overestimated the advantage that mere numbers 
could give. He was to pay dearly for his faith in his militia- 

46 Idem, August 6, 1780, C. P. 


47 Idem, August 10, 1780, C. P. See also Cornwallis to Germain, August 
20, 1780, C. P. 

48 Cornwallis to Germain, August 20 and 21, 1780, both in C. P. 

49 Horatio Gates to Thomas Jefferson, August 3, 1780, and Gates to Col- 
onel Thomas Sumter, August 7, 1780, both in Copy Book of Orders issued by 
General Gates while Commanding the Southern Army, Manuscript Room, 
New York Public Library. See also captured copy of General Gates’ battle 
orders, August 15, 1780, C. P. 
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men when they met the highly trained British regulars on 
the field of battle.°° 

When Lord Cornwallis learned that the American army 
was marching toward his camp, he had to make a difficult 
decision. Having about eight hundred sick men in the hos- 
pital at Camden, he had to decide either to stand and fight 
with an effective force of but 2233 officers and men, or to 
retreat, leaving many of his sick and wounded behind." He 
decided to stand and fight, even though his intelligence re- 
ports indicated the strength of the enemy at between six and 
seven thousand men. 


Although the Americans had a numerical superiority of 
more than two to one on paper, it is probable that they had 
less than four thousand men available for their attack on 
Cornwallis’ little army.®? Some of their militia were serving 
in an independent detachment under Colonel Sumter, while 
many men were on the sick list because of the ravages of 
dysentery and malaria.®* In any case General Gates’ army 


must have outnumbered that of Lord Cornwallis by a con- 
siderable margin. 

As it turned out, the American numerical advantage was 
of little importance. The qualitative advantage of the British 
regulars over the poorly equipped American troops and 


50 Samuel W. Patterson, Horatio Gates, Defender of American Liberties 
(New York, 1940), 309, 311. 

51 Cornwallis to Germain, August 21, 1780, and “Field Return of the 
Troops under the Command of Lieut. General Earl Cornwallis on the Night 
of the 15th. of August, 1780,” C. P. 

52 The total American force, including Colonel Sumter’s detachment, and 
the sick and wounded, numbered 6000 or 7000 men. However, Patterson, 
op. cit., 309, asserts that General Gates had but thirty-seven hundred effect- 
ives under his command at the battle of Camden. Returns of some of the 
units under General Gates’ command are available for the end of July and 
the beginning of August in the Horatio Gates Papers in the New York His- 
torical Society’s collections; they would seem to indicate that General Gates 
had about fourteen hundred Continentals and three thousand militia at 
Camden. 

53 Patterson, op. cit., 308-309, and Matthew F. Steele, American Cam- 
paigns (2 vols., Washington, D.C., 1922), I, 45-46. 
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militia proved decisive. This advantage became apparent at 
once, when, by coincidence, the rival generals ordered their 
armies forward on the evening of August 15, each with the 
intention of forcing a battle upon the other on the following 
morning. The two armies engaged during the night in a 
desultory skirmish, and some of the American militia units 
were thrown into confusion. However, General Gates chose 
to stand his ground, thereby forcing the issue of a battle.™ 

On August 16, 1780, the two armies met on low and rather 
swampy ground a few miles from Camden. They faced each 
other on a very narrow front flanked by two ravines. Each 
army was composed primarily of infantry, which was formed 
in several lines, with a few light cannon standing just in 
front of the first lines. 

When the sun came up on the day of battle, there was a 
slight mist in the air above the damp ground. The battle 
began with an attack by the British right wing; soon the en- 
tire British line was on the march through the mist and the 
smoke of battle.*5 Since no wind was blowing, the smoke 
became so thick that the troops of the two armies could hardly 
see each other. The smoke did not delay the action, however, 
for the British infantry pushed right through it, firing as 
they came. In a few minutes’ time the American units op- 
posed to them had become disorganized to the point of dis- 
integration. Before an hour had passed, the bulk of the 
American militia had broken in headlong rout, with a hand- 
ful of British cavalrymen pressing hard at their heels. Gen- 
eral Gates made an effort to rally his panic-stricken men, but 
his efforts were in vain, and he was soon swept from the 
battlefield in the midst of the rout. 


54 Gates to Samuel Huntington, President of Congress, August 20, 1780, 
Copy Book. 

55 For official accounts of the battle, see Cornwallis to Colonel John 
Harris Cruger, August 18, 1780, and Cornwallis to Germain, August 21, 1780, 
C. P. See also Gates’ letter to Huntington, cited in footnote 54, and Gates 
to General Washington, August go, 1780, Copy Book. 
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Meanwhile the Maryland Continentals stood firm, but 
they were attacked from front, flank, and rear by the vic- 
torious British regiments until at last they broke and fled 
from the field. In a little more than an hour’s time the battle 
was over and the British infantry had come to a halt, while 
their comrades in the cavalry completed victory by pursuing 
the broken American army some twenty-two miles or more to 
Hanging Rock. The British loss in the action amounted to 
324 officers and men killed and wounded, while the American 
loss probably exceeded fifteen hundred officers and men 
killed, wounded, and captured.®*® The American loss included 
one of their finest officers, Major General Johann Kalb, who 
was mortally wounded. In addition, the Americans lost thir- 
teen field pieces, twenty-two ammunition wagons, and two 
thousand muskets.°? 

Two days later Colonel Tarleton’s cavalry and mounted 
infantry fought an action against Colonel Sumter’s detach- 


ment at Catawba Ford. The British loss in the engagement 
amounted to fifteen officers and men killed and wounded, but 
the American militia lost several hundred men, including 260 
who were taken prisoner.®® The casualties at Catawba Ford, 
added to those of Camden, brought the total American loss to 


56 “Return of the Killed, Wounded, and Missing of His Majesty’s Troops 
under the Command of Lieut. Genl. Earl Cornwallis in the Battle fought 
near Camden. ... 16th, Aug. 1780,” and Cornwallis to Germain, August 
21, 1780, C. P. The American losses are difficult to compute, because many 
of the militia deserted after the battle. For example, one brigade of Virginia 
militia lost 475 men as the result of desertion, “Return of the Virginia Bri- 
gade of Militia Commanded by Brigadier G’l. Stevens, Aug. 29, '80,” Gates 
Papers. For the number of prisoners taken by the British, see “Return of 
Prisoners taken by the Troops under the Command of Lieut. General Earl 
Cornwallis at the Battle fought near Camden. . . . 16th. August, 1780,” C. P. 

57 Lieutenant John MacLeod, Royal Artillery, “Return of Ordnance and 
Military Stores taken by the Army under the Command of Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Earl Cornwallis at the battle fought near Camden, 16th August, 1780,” 
C. P. 

58“Return of Prisoners taken by the Troops under the Command of 
Lieut. Colonel Tarleton in the Action near Catawba Fords on the 18th. Aug. 
1780,” and Cornwallis to Germain, August 21, 1780, C. P. 
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well over two thousand men killed, wounded, or captured 
within the space of a few days. 

Had Cornwallis’ army been able to pursue the retreating 
Americans into North Carolina after the victories at Camden 
and Catawba Ford, it is possible that the state could have been 
speedily overrun. However, nearly half the army was incapaci- 
tated through sickness or wounds, and many of the staff 
officers, the regimental commanders, and the surgeons were 
on the sick list.5® Some additional casualties were suffered 
on August 23 by a British detachment that was surprised and 
defeated by a raiding force led by Colonel Francis Marion." 
In addition to human losses, the cavalry horses were ex- 
hausted as a result of their exertions during the hot August 
weather.*! There was an even more serious cause of delay, 
for an uprising took place in Georgia that resulted in some 
heavy fighting between American militia and the garrison 
of Augusta.®* Therefore, it was decided to delay the invasion 
of North Carolina until the end of September. The scattered 
defenders of the state were thus given an opportunity to re- 
cover from the disasters of the previous month. 

The story of the renewal of the British offensive in the 
fall and winter lies outside the scope of the present study. 
However, it should be made clear that the capture of Charles- 
town, followed by the actions of Camden and Catawba Ford, 
marked the high point of the British invasion of the South. 
The victors had killed or captured nearly as many American 
soldiers and militiamen during the spring and summer of 
1780 as they were to lose when the British flag was lowered 
at Yorktown in October of the following year. British hopes 
for the conquest of Georgia, the Carolinas, and perhaps Vir- 


59 Cornwallis to Clinton, August 23 and 2g, 1780, C. P. 

60 Idem, August 29, 1780, C. P. 

61 Idem, September 3, 1780, C. P. 

62 Colonel Thomas Brown to Lieut. Col. John Harris Cruger, September 
15, 1780; Cruger to Cornwallis, September 19, 1780; and Cornwallis to Clinton, 
September 21, 1780, C. P. 
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ginia as well, were very high at the end of the summer.® 
American leaders were correspondingly depressed, and Gen- 
eral Washington feared that Georgia and the Carolinas 
would be lost permanently.** The French foreign minister, 
Charles Gravier, Comte de Vergennes, was so discouraged 
by the military situation in the southern States that early in 
1781 he believed the Continental Congress would have to 
accept a compromise peace, leaving Georgia and the Caro- 
linas in British hands. 

It was fortunate for the cause of American independence 
that the British offensive into North Carolina did not com- 
mence early in the fall. The army that had been driven from 
South Carolina had lost most of its equipment, had been deci- 
mated by desertion, and had lost faith in its commander. 
There were only about eighteen hundred officers and men 
present and fit for duty in General Gates’ camp at Hillsbor- 
ough four or five weeks after the action at Camden.®* One 
unit had been reduced from an effective strength of 158 off- 
cers and men shortly before the fatal battle to but forty-two 
officers and men two weeks after it.6* A brigade of Virginia 
militia had shrunk from an effective strength of 1319 officers 
and men a few weeks before the battle to less than six hundred 
of all ranks two weeks after the defeat.** Even as late as the 

63 Clinton to Cornwallis, September 20, 1780; Germain to Clinton, No- 


vember g, 1780, C. P. See also Herbert Butterfield, George III, Lord North, and 
the People, 1779-80 (London, 1949), 381. 

64 Washington to James Bowdoin, June 14, 1780, and to James Henry, 
June 29, 1780, Fitzpatrick, op. cit., XIX, g and g2. Also Washington to 
Thomas Jefferson, September 11, 1780, and to John Rutledge, September 12, 
1780, ibid., XX, 29-30 and 36-37. 

65 Samuel Flagg Bemis, The Diplomacy of the American Revolution (New 
York, 1935), 180-187; also Bemis’ John Quincy Adams and the Foundations 
of American Foreign Policy (New York, 1949) , 12-13. 

66 Army returns of various units for August 29 and go and September 33, 
1780, Gates Papers. 


67 Return of Armand’s Legion, July 21 and August go, 1780, Gates 
Papers. 


68 Returns of the brigade of Virginia militia, July 19 and August 29, 
1780, Gates Papers. 
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first week of December, Nathanael Green, who had replaced 
Horatio Gates as commanding general in the Southern De- 
partment, had but 2036 officers and men present and fit for 
duty in his camp at Charlotte.*® General Greene reported 
that his troops lacked adequate clothing, had no tents or camp 
equipage, and were suffering severely for lack of a steady 
supply of provisions.*® One unit of Virginia dragoons was 
so ill-clad and so demoralized that thirteen of its men deserted 
in a body, and General Greene had to send it to Virginia to 
be clothed, re-equipped, and reorganized.” 

In contrast, the British field force in South Carolina out- 
numbered the army of generals Gates and Greene by about 
three to two, from the beginning of September to the end of 
December, 1780. The British soldiers were superbly armed 
and equipped as compared with the ragged Continentals and 
militia who opposed them. Had Lord Cornwallis launched 
his attack upon North Carolina at any time during Septem- 
ber, he would have encountered very little effective opposi- 
tion. However, he delayed just long enough to enable Amer- 
ican militia from the back country of the Carolinas and 
Virginia to gather against Major Patrick Ferguson and his 
corps of Loyalists at King’s Mountain. The American victory 
at that place on October 7, 1780, enforced further delay upon 
the British and gave General Greene a chance to rebuild the 
remnants of the army which had been routed at Camden. 
When the Redcoats finally lunged into North Carolina in 
force, a golden opportunity had been lost; the day of easy 
conquests and one-sided victories was over, and the British 


69 Return of General Greene’s army, December 8, 1780, U. S. Conti- 
nental Army, Adjutant General’s Returns (March 1778-August 1783) in Rare 
Book Collection, Clements Library. 

70 Greene to Washington, December 7, 1780, Vol. 159, George Washington 
Papers, Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress. 

71 Greene to Governor Thomas Jefferson, December 14, 1780, Greene 
Papers, Clements Library. 
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found themselves opposed to a reorganized and reinforced 
army which exacted from them a terrible toll of casualties 
on the bloody fields of Cowpens and Guilford.” The failure 
to exploit quickly the victory at Camden prepared the way 
for the virtual defeat of the British in North Carolina and 


for Cornwallis’ fatal decision to “advance” from North Caro- 
lina toward the British posts on the banks of the Chesapeake. 


72 Perhaps the best account of the campaign in North Carolina is to be 
found in Clara Goldsmith Roe’s Major General Nathanael Greene and the 
Southern Campaign of the American Revolution, 1780-1783 (unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 1943). It is 
to be hoped that Dr. Roe will make this fine study available for publication 
in the near future. For the final British disaster at Yorktown, see William B. 
Willcox’s excellent analysis, “The British Road to Yorktown: A Study in 
Divided Command,” American Historical Review, LII (October, 1946), 1-35. 
See also chapters XII-XIII of Louis Gottschalk’s Lafayette and the Close of 
the American Revolution (Chicago, 1942) . 
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Against the Vice-‘Presidency 


MH 


G. WALLACE CHESSMAN * 


VER since that June day in 1900 when he wore a broad 
brimmed hat reminiscent of the Rough Rider cam- 
paign into the national convention hall some have 

maintained that Theodore Roosevelt actually courted the 
vice-presidential nomination he was shortly to receive." 
Human motives being as complex as they are, it would be 
difficult to set aside this persistent theory. Yet the record of 
Roosevelt’s activities that year decidedly indicates that his 
was not a “campaign hat.” For over six months he had maneu- 
vered to avoid this fate. He had made it plain that he pre- 
ferred a second term as governor of New York. For him the 
verdict at Philadelphia was a political defeat that condemned 
him to a period of vexing inactivity and endangered his bid 
for the presidency in 1904. 

Roosevelt’s first speculations about the vice-presidency 
were closely related to his desire for the nation’s highest 
office. His journey westward to the first Rough Rider reunion 
at Las Vegas in the early summer of 1899 had again excited 
that smoldering ambition, for ‘‘at every station at which the 
train would stop .... I was received by dense throngs 
exactly as if I had been a presidential candidate.”? In his 


* The author is a member of the Foreign Policy Studies Branch, Division 
of Historical Policy Research, Department of State. 

1 For various statements of this thesis see John W. Bennett, Roosevelt 
and the Republic (New York, 1908), 136; Charles S. Olcott, The Life of 
William McKinley (Boston, 1916), II, 269-83; Henry F. Pringle, Theodore 
Roosevelt, a Biography (New York, 1931), 218-23. 

2 Roosevelt to Henry Cabot Lodge, July 1, 1899, in Roosevelt MSS., Wide- 
ner Library, Harvard University. Unless otherwise noted, all Roosevelt's 
letters herein cited are from this microfilm collection. 
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view, however, this acclaim was unfortunately premature. He 
saw no chance that he could be the party’s standard bearer 
in 1900, and on his return to New York he thought it politic 
to announce that “everybody in the West is in favor of Presi- 
dent McKinley’s renomination, and I am most emphatically, 
of course, also in favor of his renomination.’’* By 1904, on 
the other hand, his chance at the presidency might have 
passed; his present popularity was evanescent, he believed, 
for he had “never yet known a hurrah to endure five years.”* 
His problem, in short, was how best to be “available” for 
1904 and still to have worthwhile work in the interim. 

Henry Cabot Lodge confidently believed that the vice- 
presidency, in the likely event the aging Hobart did not seek 
renomination, would be the best solution.® Roosevelt, whose 
two year gubernatorial term would expire in December of 
1900, was “inclined to be for” this view “on the perfectly 
simple ground that I regard my position as utterly unstable 
and that I appreciate as well as anyone can how entirely 
ephemeral is the hold I have for the moment on the voters.” 
But he did not agree that he was so serious a contender for 
1904 that the vice-presidency would mark him as McKinley's 
natural successor. Though it would be an “honorable posi- 
tion,” moreover, there would be too little to do. ‘““What I 
should really most like would be to be re-elected Governor 
with a first class lieutenant governor,” wrote Roosevelt to 
Lodge on July 1, 1899, “and then be offered the secretary- 
ship of war for four years.” 

3 New York Tribune, June 30, 1899. See H. H. Kohlsaat, From McKinley 
to Harding (New York, 1923), 77-80; Roosevelt to H. H. Kohlsaat, July 1, 
1899. Chicago Times-Herald editor Kohlsaat, who recommended the statement, 
wanted Roosevelt to inherit the McKinley machine for 1904. 

4 Roosevelt to Lodge, July 1, 1809. See also Roosevelt to William Allen 


White, July 1, 1899; Walter Johnson, William Allen White’s America (New 
York, 1947), 112. 

5 The letter in which Lodge first stated his view is not in Selections from 
the Correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge, 1884-1918, 
2 v. (New York, 1925), but see Roosevelt to Lodge, July 1, 1899. 
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Within the month McKinley’s selection of Elihu Root for 
the War post effectively disposed of one possible answer to 
Roosevelt's problem. It seemed also to still for the moment 
active concern about the governor’s future. Senator Chandler 
of New Hampshire took Lodge’s view of the vice-presidency, 
but New York’s Republican boss T. C. Platt opposed it. On 
his part Roosevelt was increasingly satisfied with his “‘pa- 
rochial affairs’; his reception at various agricultural fairs 
demonstrated his strength throughout the Empire State, and 
he believed the Platt organization was ‘‘a good deal im- 
pressed” by it.? More and more he came to think that if he 
could avoid an outright break with the machine during his 
second year then he might obtain renomination. 

In November of 1899 the death of Vice-President Hobart 
revived speculation as to McKinley’s future running mate. 
Cabot Lodge again brought up his old arguments that Theo- 
dore would do well to accept the position.’ But the governor 
balked as much as ever at the idea. He still thought that 
“there is more work to be done in the Governorship in two 
years than in the Vice-Presidency in four.” What was more 
Boss Platt had indicated his support for a second term. “Too 
much faith must not be put in princes, even of the demo- 
cratic type,” Theodore informed his sister on December 17, 
“but at present it looks as if I would be renominated.”® 

Platt’s opinion underwent a change during the next six 
weeks. At their conference on December 28, so Roosevelt 
wrote afterwards, the Senator said that in Washington “the 
general opinion was that it would not be a wise move for me 


6 Roosevelt to Lodge, July 21, 1899. 


T Roosevelt to Lodge, August 28, 1899. See also Roosevelt to Anna Roose- 
velt Cowles, July 12, 1899. 


8 Lodge to Roosevelt, December 7, 1899, in Roosevelt MSS., Library of 
Congress. 


® Letters from Theodore Roosevelt to Anna Roosevelt Cowles, 1870-1918 


(New York, 1924), 225-226. See also George H. Lyman to Roosevelt, Decem- 
ber 15, 1899, in Roosevelt MSS. (LC). 
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personally, as I should be simply shelved as Vice President 
and could do nothing, for if I did anything I would attract 
suspicion and antagonism.”!° Within a month’s time, how- 
ever, the governor advised Lodge that 


on Saturday Platt for the first time stated to me very strongly that 
he believed I ought to take the Vice Presidency both for National 
and for State reasons. I believe Platt rather likes me, though | 
render him uncomfortable by some of the things I do. He would 
have cheerfully taken Root for the Vice Presidency, but he fears 
now that unless I take it nobody will be made Vice President 
from New York, and that this would be a pity." 


Roosevelt thought he knew the reasons for this shift in 
Platt’s attitude. One major one was that “the high monied 
interests that make campaign contributions of large size and 
feel that they should have some favors in return, are ex- 
tremely anxious to get me out of the State.”” They had been 
at the Boss ‘for the last two or three months” and now he 
had begun to give way to them.'* With this powerful opposi- 
tion were joined elements of the machine that were antag- 
onized by administrative reforms. The obvious disaffection 
of several disgruntled local leaders was not an isolated thing, 
but reflected ‘‘the sullen hostility of the entire bread and but- 
ter brigade.” The grumbling of these partisans had Platt and 
others worried, reasoned Roosevelt, who thought 
that the explanation really is that I have pulled the upper part 
of the machine up so high that the connecting bands between 


10 Roosevelt to Lodge, December 29, 1899. 

11 January 22, 1900. Roosevelt had had intimations of this change earlier. 
See George H. Lyman to Roosevelt, December 28, 1899, in Roosevelt MSS. 
(LC) ; Roosevelt to Lodge, December 30, 1899. 

12 Roosevelt to Lodge, February 3, 1900; also Roosevelt to Joseph B. 
Bishop, February 16, 1900. Lemuel E. Quigg, Republican leader in New York 
County, further dccumented this criticism “on the part of men of means and 
affairs who would express themselves about this way—That you were too sus- 
ceptible to the plaint of the labor agitator and his rather more dangerous 
ally the social philosopher, that you were too impulsive and too liable to take 
up with taxation fads and ‘reforms’ the effect of which you have not had 
enough experience in trade to understand.” Quigg to Roosevelt, February 21, 
1900, Roosevelt MSS. (LC). 
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it and the lower part threaten to snap, with the result that the 
men at the head are really uneasy as to how far they can get the 
men underneath to go.}8 


Cognizant of the influence of these factors upon the Easy 
Boss, the governor made a greater effort to counter their 
effect. His hand was really forced by the publication in the 
New York Sun on February 1 of what was interpreted by one 
observer as the start of a Platt campaign to “manufacture 
sentiment” for Roosevelt to go on the national ticket." 
Under an Albany dateline the Sun explained that “represen- 
tatives of the Republican National Committee” had recently 
visited Albany to discuss the proposition with the governor, 
but there were “complications which will affect his decision, 
and it will not be given until later.”"® A dispatch from Wash- 
ington the same day stated that “many of the most influential 
Republicans in Washington, including probably a majority 
of Senators and Representatives,” believed ‘recent events 
have made Gov. Roosevelt the logical candidate of the party 
for Vice-President.” ® 

Immediately upon the appearance of the Sun report the 
governor decided ‘“‘to declare decisively that I want to be 
Governor and do not want to be Vice P.”"" First, however, he 
c.iermined to present his views forcibly to Platt in the hope 
that they would find approval. On February 1 Roosevelt gave 


13 Roosevelt to Bishop, February 16, 1900. 

14 Rochester Post Express, February 2, 1900, in Roosevelt Scrapbooks, 
Widener Library (hereafter referred to as RS). Nicholas Murray Butler 
thought that the article was “inspired” in New York, for the preceding eve- 
ning Payne, Hanna, and National Committeeman Manley of Maine had been 
at the Waldorf together. See Butler to Roosevelt, February 1, 1900, Roosevelt 
MSS. (LC). 

15 Republican National Committeeman Henry C. Payne of Wisconsin 
had urged the vice-presidency on Roosevelt during a visit to Albany in Jan- 
uary. See Roosevelt to George H. Lyman, January 25, 1900, for a good ac- 
count of this visit. See also W. W. Wight, Henry Clay Payne: A Life (Mil- 
waukee, 1907), 107-109. 

16 New York Sun, February 1, 1900 (RS). 

17 Roosevelt to Lodge, February 2, 1900. 
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the state boss advance notice that he desired to argue out the 
case. 


In spite of all the work and all the worry—and very largely be- 
cause of your constant courtesy and consideration, my dear Sena- 
tor—I have thoroughly enjoyed being Governor. I have kept every 
promise, express or implied, I made on the stump and I feel that 
the Republican party is stronger before the State because of my 
incumbency. Certainly everything is being managed now on a 
perfectly straight basis and every office is as clean as a whistle. 
Now, I should like to be Governor for another term 


Platt’s initial reply to this overture was far from reassur- 
ing, for he was “inclined to take more time for mature delib- 
eration” on the matter since the “Vice Presidential question 
is a very important one and a great deal depends upon it.” 
But Roosevelt kept up a running fire. Word of his intention 
found its way conveniently into Albany dispatches, while to 
the Senator on February 7 he declared that the “more I have 
thought over it, the more I have felt that I would a great deal 
rather be anything—say professor of history, than vice 
president.’’?® 

The showdown came on February 10 at a conference 
with Platt and State Chairman B. B. Odell at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel. According to the New York World, the Senator 
countered the would-be governor’s argument with a query as 
to what action he would take if the national convention 
nominated him unanimously, to which Roosevelt snapped: 
“I would not accept, and it is in your power to see that I 
am not nominated unanimously.””° Certainly the going was 
difficult, for Bishop learned afterwards that the governor had 
had “a very stormy time the other day with our leaders.” 
Roosevelt carried his immediate objective, however, for the 


18 Platt to Roosevelt, February 5, 1900, in Barnes v. Roosevelt, Case on 
Appeal (Walton, N. Y., 1917), 2474. 

19See New York Tribune, February 5, 1900 (RS). 

20 February 11, 1900 (RS). 
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meeting ‘‘ended in their assuring me that they were not hos- 
tile to me in any way.” 22 

Accordingly Roosevelt chose the next evening to issue a 
public declaration of his intent. He had spent the day at 
Yonkers with Frederick Holls, Albert Shaw, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, and Assistant Secretary of State David J. Hill, a cir- 
cumstance which exerted some influence on the form of the 
announcement. Originally Roosevelt had planned simply to 
put himself out of the vice-presidential running.** Now, 
principally on the advice of Review of Reviews editor Shaw, 
he included also his express wish for renomination.** 


In view of the continued statements in the press that I may be 
urged as a candidate for vice president, and in view of the many 
letters that reach me advising for and against such a course, it is 
proper for me to state definitely that under no circumstances 
could I, or would I, accept the nomination for the vice presidency. 

It is needless to say how deeply I appreciate the honor con- 
ferred upon me by the mere desire to place me in so high and 
dignified a position. It seems to me clear that at the present time 
my duty is here in the State whose people chose me Governor. 
Great problems have been faced, and are being partly solved, in 
this State at this time, and if the people so desire I hope that the 
work thus begun I may help to carry to a successful conclusion. 
And I am happy to state that Senator Platt cordially acquiesces 
in my views in the matter.*4 


Roosevelt had good reason to believe that such a strong 
statement would discourage the boomers. Almost as if to 
make certain that the Republican National Committee would 
leave him alone, however, he issued concurrently another 
statement in which he expressed the hope that the canal treaty 
which John Hay had recently concluded with Lord Paunce- 


21 Roosevelt to Bishop, February 16, 1900. 

22 Roosevelt to Lodge, February 2, 1900. 

23 Roosevelt to Shaw, February 15, 1900. Added Roosevelt: “Now if the 
machine is going to beat me, it must do so openly and on the ground that it 
is antagonistic to me.” 

24 New York Tribune, February 13, 1900. 
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the state boss advance notice that he desired to argue out the 
case. 


In spite of all the work and all the worry—and very largely be- 
cause of your constant courtesy and consideration, my dear Sena- 
tor—I have thoroughly enjoyed being Governor. I have kept every 
promise, express or implied, I made on the stump and I feel that 
the Republican party is stronger before the State because of my 
incumbency. Certainly everything is being managed now on a 
perfectly straight basis and every office is as clean as a whistle. 
Now, I should like to be Governor for another term 


Platt’s initial reply to this overture was far from reassur- 
ing, for he was “inclined to take more time for mature delib- 
eration” on the matter since the ‘‘Vice Presidential question 
is a very important one and a great deal depends upon it.”* 
But Roosevelt kept up a running fire. Word of his intention 
found its way conveniently into Albany dispatches, while to 
the Senator on February 7 he declared that the “more I have 
thought over it, the more I have felt that I would a great deal 
rather be anything—say professor of history, than vice 
president.’’?® 

The showdown came on February 10 at a conference 
with Platt and State Chairman B. B. Odell at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel. According to the New York World, the Senator 
countered the would-be governor's argument with a query as 
to what action he would take if the national convention 
nominated him unanimously, to which Roosevelt snapped: 
“I would not accept, and it is in your power to see that I 
am not nominated unanimously.” Certainly the going was 
difficult, for Bishop learned afterwards that the governor had 
had “a very stormy time the other day with our leaders.” 
Roosevelt carried his immediate objective, however, for the 


18 Platt to Roosevelt, February 5, 1900, in Barnes v. Roosevelt, Case on 
Appeal (Walton, N. Y., 1917), 2474. 


19 See New York Tribune, February 5, 1900 (RS). 
20 February 11, 1900 (RS). 
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meeting “ended in their assuring me that they were not hos- 
tile to me in any way.’’*? 

Accordingly Roosevelt chose the next evening to issue a 
public declaration of his intent. He had spent the day at 
Yonkers with Frederick Holls, Albert Shaw, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, and Assistant Secretary of State David J. Hill, a cir- 
cumstance which exerted some influence on the form of the 
announcement. Originally Roosevelt had planned simply to 
put himself out of the vice-presidential running.*? Now, 
principally on the advice of Review of Reviews editor Shaw, 
he included also his express wish for renomination.” 


In view of the continued statements in the press that I may be 
urged as a candidate for vice president, and in view of the many 
letters that reach me advising for and against such a course, it is 
proper for me to state definitely that under no circumstances 
could I, or would I, accept the nomination for the vice presidency. 

It is needless to say how deeply I appreciate the honor con- 
ferred upon me by the mere desire to place me in so high and 
dignified a position. It seems to me clear that at the present time 
my duty is here in the State whose people chose me Governor. 
Great problems have been faced, and are being partly solved, in 
this State at this time, and if the people so desire I hope that the 
work thus begun I may help to carry to a successful conclusion. 
And I am happy to state that Senator Platt cordially acquiesces 
in my views in the matter.4 


Roosevelt had good reason to believe that such a strong 
statement would discourage the boomers. Almost as if to 
make certain that the Republican National Committee would 
leave him alone, however, he issued concurrently another 
statement in which he expressed the hope that the canal treaty 
which John Hay had recently concluded with Lord Paunce- 


21 Roosevelt to Bishop, February 16, 1900. 
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Roosevelt to Lodge, February 2, 1900. 
23 Roosevelt to Shaw, February 15, 1900. Added Roosevelt: “Now if the 


machine is going to beat me, it must do so openly and on the ground that it 
is antagonistic to me.” 


24 New York Tribune, February 13, 1900. 
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fote of Great Britain would not be ratified without an amend- 
ment permitting this country to control “alike in peace and 
war” the prospective Isthmian waterway.*> The Utica Herald 
saw only Roosevelt's usual frankness of speech in this mani- 
festo in behalf of American sea power and the Monroe 
Doctrine, but most editors linked the two pronouncements 
together. McKinley, asserted the Nation, had ‘‘accepted the 
civilized view that an Isthmian canal should be neutral water- 
way” and the party managers would surely not take Roose- 
velt now.”® 

Roosevelt was not so certain that his bid for renomina- 
tion would be realizable. To be sure, Platt and Odell followed 
up his declaration with public expressions of their support. 
Many editors, moreover, favored his renomination, as did 
several district conventions in New York called to select dele- 
gates to the national gathering at Philadelphia.** But in its 
organs throughout the state the machine was silent on the 
subject. At local conventions where its adherents were firmly 
in control the attempts to substitute a second term resolution 
in place of one that simply praised Roosevelt’s ‘honest and 
economical administration” were frustrated.?® The Albany 
Evening Journal maintained that such tactics did not indicate 


25 New York Sun, February 12, 1900 (RS). Wrote Frederick W. Holls 
to Will , March 5, 1900: “On Sunday, Feby. 11th, I had Gov. 
Roosevelt, Asst Secy Hill, Nicholas Murray Butler and Albert Shaw at the 
house to discuss public affairs, with the result that the Governor issued his 
manifesto against the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, which I hope has killed the 
latter, and also his declination of the Vice-Presidency. The mental stimulus 
was, I fear, too great ” Holls MSS., Columbia University Library. 

26 Utica Herald, February 14, 1900 (RS); Nation, LXX (February 15, 
1900) , 120; see also New York Sun, New York Press, February 12, 1900 (RS). 
Roosevelt wrote F. W. Holls (February 15): “My published statement about 
the canal treaty caused a great fluttering in the dove cote. The administration 
and the machine are much disturbed over it.” 

27 Little Falls Journal and Courier, February 13; Watertown Standard, 
n. d.; Brooklyn Times, February 13; Clinton County Farmer, April 19; Og- 
densburg Daily Journal, April 19; Buffalo Express, April 20; Delaware Ex- 
press, April 21; Watertown Times, May 11; Seneca County Courier, May 17, 
1g00 (RS). For conventions see Albany Evening Journal, April Q, 10, 1900. 

28 Albany Evening Journal, March 23, April 7, 10; New York Herald, 
(RS), April 15, 1900. 
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a desire to “‘shelve’’ Roosevelt; the August primary was “the 
proper time and place” for these endorsements.” But the 
governor’s supporters concluded that the Organization wanted 
to leave the whole question in abeyance in the hope that 
the vice-presidential boom would materialize.*° 

The reality of this drive to get him out of New York was 
clear to Roosevelt. He knew that Lemuel T. Quigg, the Chair- 
man of the New York County Committee, had been under 
orders to oppose an endorsement of a second term by that 
body.** Upstate advisers had similar stories of the machine's 
attitude there.®? “The reason why the machine has so strongly 
fought an endorsement of me for renomination is because 
they hope that something will occur to prevent it,” asserted 
the governor. Though Platt and Odell, he felt, both liked 
him personally there were 


very many other men whom they would rather put in my place, 
so that they could feel that they had things in their own control. 
But I am too strong for them to venture to upset me merely for 


this reason. The dangerous element so far as I am concerned 
comes from the corporations. The Whitney-Ryan crowd and those 
like them . . . . would like to get me out of politics for good, 
but at the moment they think the best thing to do is to put me 
in the Vice Presidency. They have served formal notice on the 
Organization leaders that they will knife me if I run and will 
throw all their weight against me.*% 


Against this corporation-machine threat Roosevelt's first 
line of attack was to promote the idea that as governor he 
could serve the party better both in the coming campaign and 
in office. This doctrine found its way into Bishop's editorials 


29 Albany Evening Journal, April 9, 1900. 

80 See Albany Evening Journal, April 11, 1900. 

81 Norton Goddard to Roosevelt, February 15; Bishop to Roosevelt, Feb- 
truary 18, 1900, Roosevelt MSS. (LC). But see Quigg to Roosevelt, February 
19, 21, 1900, Roosevelt MSS. (LC). 

32 Fremont Cole to Roosevelt, April 14; Gaius Bolin to Roosevelt, April 
11; W. M. Collier to Roosevelt, March 26, 31, 1900, Roosevelt MSS. (LC). 

33 Roosevelt to Bishop, April 11, 1900. 
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and into the New York Times.** It was incorporated into the 
speeches Congressman James S. Sherman and State Senator 
Elsberg made at the Republican state convention held in 
April to select delegates-at-large to the national convention at 
Philadelphia.** Outside New York Roosevelt sought to im- 
plant it in various Western delegations and within the Mc- 
Kinley administration.** When he requested that a box be 
reserved for Edith at the Philadelphia convention, he took the 
opportunity to remind Hanna that there would be “in New 
York a very curious feeling of resentment both against myself 
and against the party leaders if I ran as Vice President.”* 
Roosevelt had occasion, too, to state his case to McKinley, 
for Lodge reported on April 16 that the President “said that 
he had talked with you in New York and much as he should 
like to have you on the ticket he had been convinced by what 
you said and that he was inclined to think that your running 
for Governor might help the ticket more than in any other 
way.’ *8 

From what he had learned from Elihu Root and the Presi- 
dent, Roosevelt believed that “the big administration people 
have given up hope of putting me on.”*® Yet whether that 
was enough to stop the boom was questionable. From Wash- 
ington Lodge wrote that 


Root is not right about the leading men of the party here. That 
may be the case of the two or three members of the Cabinet, but 
the general feeling is that you are the one man for the Vice- 


384 New York Times, April 12, 1900 (RS); Bishop to Roosevelt, February 
15; Lucius Littauer to Roosevelt, March 23; Roosevelt to Littauer, March 24; 
Bishop to Root, April 10, 12 (Root MSS., LC); Bishop to Roosevelt, April 
12, 1900, Roosevelt MSS. (LC). 

35 Lucius Littauer to Roosevelt, April 13; Goddard to Roosevelt, April 
14, 17, 1900, Roosevelt MSS. (LC). 

36 Bishop to Root, April 10, 12, Root MSS. (LC); Bishop to Roosevelt, 
April 12, Roosevelt MSS. (LC); Roosevelt to John A. Sleicher, April 24, May 
3; to Charles M. Harvey, May 3; to Samuel Hill, May 8, 1900. 

37 Roosevelt to Hanna, April 3, 1900. 

38 Selections, I, 458. 

39 Roosevelt to Littauer, April 13, 1900. 
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Presidency among those who are looking solely for the interests of 
the party at large.*° 


In New York the publication of high initial valuations for 
corporate property under a franchise tax law Roosevelt had 
pushed through in 1899 seemed to revive talk of the demand 
for the Rough Rider to go on the national ticket.* Nicholas 
Murray Butler was frankly worried, while Bishop advised the 
governor that only a “flat-footed announcement that you will 
not accept” would be of avail.** At the same time Platt and 
Odell refused to come out unequivocally for Roosevelt’s re- 
nomination, so the pre-Philadelphia Republican state con- 
vention adopted no resolution on that issue.** Indeed the 
loudest cheering there broke out when Congressman Sher- 
man just happened to mention “McKinley and Roosevelt. 

. .’ #4 Concluded Paul Dana of the Sun the same day: “If 
they want you you had better take it.” * 

Despite his fear that he might look “ridiculous” if he pro- 
tested too much, the governor determined to reassert his 
desire.*® Significantly he chose a press conference at Chicago 
for his outlet; that gave the proper air of informality and 
assured the attention of the West. His words, moreover, were 
carefully chosen: 


I would rather be in private life than be Vice President. I be- 
lieve I can be of more service to my country as Governor of the 
State of New York than Vice President.47 


40 April 16, 1900, in Selections, I, 459. 

41 Roosevelt to H. J. Wright, April 5, 1900. See Brooklyn Eagle, March 
31; New York Press, April 12, 1900 (RS). 

42 Butler to Bishop, April 10, 1900, enclosed in Bishop to Roosevelt, April 
12; Bishop to Roosevelt, April 10; Butler to Roosevelt, April 11, 1900, Roose- 
velt MSS. (LC). 

43 New York Sun, April g (RS); Roosevelt to Bishop, April 11; Albany 
Evening Journal, April 17, 19, 1900. 

44 Francis V. Greene to Roosevelt, April 17, 1900, Roosevelt MSS. (LC). 

45 Dana to Roosevelt, April 17, 1900, Roosevelt MSS. (LC). 

46 Roosevelt to Bishop, April 11; to Lodge, April 17, 23, 1900. 

47. New York Herald (RS), Albany Evening Journal, April 27, 1900. 
Roosevelt was in Chicago enroute to Galena, Illnois, for a Grant Day speech. 
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This utterance fell short of the ‘under no circumstances” of 
his February version and the “flat-footed announcement” 
which Bishop had advocated. “I thought that this was putting 
it as emphatically as I could put it, and much less offensively 
than to say that I would not accept the position even if nom- 
inated,” explained Roosevelt to his sister Bye, “because the 
latter is an attitude which a man in active politics, who is 
sincerely devoted to his party, aught [sic] to be very wary 
about taking.” *8 

The best assurance that the Republicans would respect his 
wishes would be to find some other available candidate. “The 
simple fact is that there are factors there working for your 
nomination which will not take ‘no’ for an answer and which 
cannot be beaten down in any other way than by agreeing on 
another man,” wrote Frederick W. Holls after a May visit to 
Washington.*® Lodge saw “no prospect” that this could be 
done, but Roosevelt was optimistic enough to believe that 
‘“‘we can have the vice-president matter all fixed up in ad- 
vance.’’®° He had to be particularly careful about what he 
did along this line else he might alienate Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Tim Woodruff, the party leader in Kings County, who 
had long before indicated his keen desire for the place." But 
to sound out the sentiment on prospective candidates and to 
underline his own objections still further, Roosevelt visited 

48 Roosevelt to Mrs. W. R. Cowles, April 30,.1900. Lodge had advised 


the less offensive form; see Roosevelt to Bishop, April 11; to Lodge, April 23, 
1900. 

49 Holls to Roosevelt, May 3, 1900, Roosevelt MSS. (LC). 

50 Lodge to Roosevelt, April 16, 1900, in Selections, I, 459; Roosevelt to 
Lodge, April 17, 1900. 

51 Though Platt ostensibly supported the Brooklyn leader, Woodruff’s 
candidacy was never regarded seriously. See Roosevelt to Lodge, January 30, 
1900; Quigg to Roosevelt, May 16, 1913, in Quigg MSS., Widener Library. 
When the New York Tribune’s Albany correspondent reported that the gov- 
ernor favored Cornelius Bliss for vice-president, Roosevelt angrily denied it 
and called the offender on the carpet in the executive chamber. See Roose- 
velt to Bishop, April 12; New York World, Aprii 12, 1900 (RS). 
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the national capital as soon as he had disposed of his executive 
business at Albany. 

Much to his surprise, he found an entirely different situa- 
tion from what Holls and Lodge had given him to expect. 
The leaders outside New York seemed to have accepted his 
decision; the possibility of a successful “draft” was depre- 
cated, and talk centered on other candidates.®? Witty, sarcas- 
tic John Hay, who had previously advised the “unduly 
alarmed” Joe Bishop that there was ‘“‘no instance on record 
of a Vice-President by violence,” took great delight in Roose- 
velt’s discomfiture.®* 


Teddy has been here: have you heard of it? It was more fun than 
a goat. He came down with a sombre resolution thrown on his 
strenuous brow to let McKinley and Hanna know once and for 
all that he would not be Vice President, and found to his stupe- 
faction that nobody in Washington except Platt had ever dreamed 
of such a thing. He did not even have a chance to launch his nolo 
episcopari at the major. That statesman said he did not want him 
on the ticket—that he would be far more valuable in New York— 
and Root said, with his frank and murderous smile, “Of course 
not—you’re not fit for it.” And so he went back quite eased in his 
mind, but considerably bruised in his amour propre.®4 


The satisfaction derived from the Washington visit was of 
short duration. For one thing, the effort to settle on another 
man showed no progress; Allison and Dolliver of Iowa, An- 
drew D. White and Bliss of New York, Long of Massachusetts, 
Scott of California—all had their supporters, but conclusive 
agreement on any one had yet to appear.®> Meantime Platt 


52 Brooklyn Eagle, May 11, 1900 (RS). 

53 Hay to Bishop, April 14, 1900, in J. B. Bishop, Theodore Roosevelt 
and His Time (New York, 1920), I, 137. 

54 Hay to Henry White, June 15, 1900, in W. R. Thayer, The Life and 
Letters of John Hay (Boston, 1915), II, 342. Cf. Roosevelt to W. A. White, 
- 16, 1900; Joseph B. Foraker, Notes of a Busy Life (Cincinnati, 1916), 
I, 91-92. 

55 See Holls to Roosevelt, June 2, Roosevelt MSS. (LC); Holls to Roose- 
— June 7, Holls MSS.; Kohlsaat to Roosevelt, June 13, 1900, Roosevelt MSS. 
(LC). 
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was more resolved than ever that Roosevelt must go on the 
ticket. The governor’s refusal to reconsider his disapproval 
of a bill which would exempt grade crossings of steam rail- 
roads from the franchise tax, a bill which the New York 
Central interests were ‘‘very anxious” to see signed, contrib- 
uted to the Boss’s determination.*® On May 30 one of Roose- 
velt’s closest advisers came with “intense regret” to the con- 
clusion that 


you will be nominated for Vice President. I have been very slow 
to permit myself to believe this; but with Senator Platt outspoken 
for it, there has been a gradually increasing acquiescence until 
today the entire Ohio crowd, who do not love you personally, 
admit that your nomination will be the best for the party and 
necessary to guarantee its success in the coming elections; and that 
you are the most available man.57 


Roosevelt persistently refused to accept this verdict. His 
attitude went deeper than personal dislike for the vice-presi- 
dential role. Nor was it entirely explained by the pressure 
exerted by the reform Republicans in New York, who had 
erected this issue into a conclusive test of strength with 
Platt.°* It had its source also in the uneasy awareness that he 
had left the police commissionership when his relations with 
the machine had become difficult, in his belief that only 
through a stand-up fight now could he set at rest suspicions of 
political cowardice. Both Henry C. Payne and Lodge had 
urged the vice-presidency as an “honorable opening” by 
which to escape a perilous situation in New York, but Roose- 
velt had answered that “I should feel like a coward if I went 

56 Roosevelt to Avery D. Andrews, April 13; Platt to Roosevelt, May 5, 
1900 in Barnes v. Roosevelt, 2481; Roosevelt to Platt, May 7; to Lodge, June 
" "oe Reabis Littauer to Roosevelt, May 30, 1900, Roosevelt MSS. (LC). 


58 New York Press, June 12; New York Tribune, June 14, 19; Buffalo Ex- 
press, June 14, 1900 (RS). 
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away from this work, because I ran the risk of incurring 
disaster and took a position where [ could not fail, for the 
simple reason that I could not succeed.” *® 

This desire to manifest his bravery and determination 
was the principal factor that impelled Roosevelt to attend the 
national convention. Some of his friends, fearing a stampede, 
doubted the wisdom of such a course.® Lodge warned him 
on April 16: 


If you go to that Convention . . . . as a delegate . . . . you will 
be nominated, as the situation looks today, and if you are nom- 
inated in that Convention you will be unable to refuse. The party 
will take the ground that they have done a great deal for you and 
always stood behind you, and that now that they want a service 
of you you must give it. 


But Roosevelt agreed with Lucius Littauer that he should be 
there personally to say “no’”’ to the vice-presidency.™ “I would 
be looked upon as rather a coward if I didn’t go,” he replied 


to Cabot.®? The Republican state convention unanimously 
voted for Platt, Depew, Odell, and Roosevelt as delegates-at- 
large. 

The story of the Philadelphia convention—how Quay 
teamed with Platt to force the Rough Rider on Hanna, how 
Roosevelt tried to stem the boom in every way short of a 
positive refusal to accept if chosen, how the Easy Boss’s ulti- 
matum brought the governor's threat to fight him openly for 
renomination, how Roosevelt compelled the New York dele- 
gation to endorse Woodruff but utterly failed to avert a stam- 
pede—is a familiar one. Without doubt Roosevelt could have 


59 Roosevelt to Henry C. Payne, February 8, 1900. See Roosevelt to 
Lodge, January 22; Lodge to Roosevelt, February 2, 1900, in Selections, I, 
446; Payne to Roosevelt, February 5, 1900, Roosevelt MSS. (LC). 

60 Quigg to Roosevelt, February 21; F. V. Greene to Roosevelt, April 17; 
George A. Benham to Roosevelt, June 8, 1900, Roosevelt MSS. (LC). 

61 Roosevelt to Littauer, March 24, 1900. 

62 Roosevelt to Lodge, April 17, 1900. 
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altered the result had he announced in unalterable terms that 
he would not take the nomination. Certainly his awareness 
that the consequence of such a stand might be his elimination 
from politics influenced his refusal to adopt it. But to con- 
clude that Roosevelt set his course so that he ended up on 
the national ticket is to twist and distort the evidence.* Given 
his reluctance to remove himself unequivocally from consid- 
eration, the combination of Western enthusiasm and the 
Platt-Quay tactics was unstoppable.** 

The result at Philadelphia dismayed the reform Republi- 
cans in New York State. Though one observer privately 
blamed Roosevelt for having “weakened” at the critical 
moment, their general tendency was to agree with the New 
York Tribune that “to say that he is not abundantly justified 
in believing that he bowed to the inevitable would be virtu- 
ally equivalent to saying that there is no degree of pressure 


63 Obsessed with the idea that Roosevelt was a political climber par ex- 
cellence, John W. Bennett thought it an “open question” whether Platt and 
Quay worked their will on Roosevelt or Roosevelt used them as his “uncon- 
scious tools.” Bennett, Roosevelt and the Republic, 136. Pringle, too, man- 
ages to give the impression that Roosevelt courted the nomination. The sup- 
porting evidence for this view consists of 1) Roosevelt’s decision to attend 
the convention; 2) Foraker’s testimony that after the Washington visit in 
May Roosevelt observed: “There is no reason why they should not want me. 
.... If the convention wants me I shall accept;” g) Roosevelt's late en- 
trance into the convention hall; 4) the fact that he wore a wide brimmed, 
“Rough Rider type” hat; 5) the failure to say he would not accept; 6) Roose- 
velt’s post-convention letter to Corinne R. Robinson (Robinson MSS., Wide- 
ner Library, June 26, 1900): “As for me I am feeling quite reconciled. The 
campaign will be a hard one but while I shall be most anxious from the stand- 
point of the Nation I am now entirely free from any anxiety as to myself, 
whereas had I been running for re-election as Governor I could not have 
helped feeling an uneasiness of mind as to my own fate.” A different interpre- 
tation can be placed on much of this evidence. Roosevelt, for example, abom- 
inated formal headgear. Placed alongside all the evidence to the contrary, 
furthermore, this thesis does not stand up. 

64 See Helen P. Robbins, “Public Opinion Concerning Theodore Roose- 
velt, 1900-1901,” MS. Thesis, University of Illinois, 1933, 60-61. See also Walter 
Davenport, Power and Glory; The Life of Boies Penrose (New York, 1931), 
155-57; Nicholas Murray Butler, Across the Busy Years (New York, 1939), I, 
224-32; Charles S. Olcott, The Life of William McKinley (Boston, 1916), Il, 
269-83; T. C. Platt, The Autobiography of Thomas Collier Platt (Louis J. 
Lang, compiler and editor; New York, 1910), 383-97; Barnes v. Roosevelt, 
752°53- 
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to which a resolute spirit is compelled to yield.” ® The vil- 
lain of the piece so far as they were concerned was Platt. He 
had exploited the Rough Rider’s popularity in order to “kick 
him upstairs.” With Roosevelt out of the way the Organiza- 
tion would now pick a gubernatorial candidate more in 
harmony with its views. As a result the Republican party 
faced the loss of the state and perhaps the nation in 
November. 

Roosevelt would not concede that Platt had had an ap- 
preciable influence on the outcome. 


The nomination came to me at Philadelphia simply because the 
bulk of the enormous majority of delegates were [sic] bent upon 
having me whether I wished it or not, and all the more because 
Senator Hanna objected to it. Senator Platt wished me nominated, 
and as you saw, I absolutely upset him and stood the New York 
Machine on its head, forcing them without one exception to stand 
against me and support another candidate. When I did this I 
supposed that it completely dissipated the possibility of my nom- 


ination. The effect was just the opposite. The delegates who had 
already been saying that they would not have Senator Hanna 


dictate who [sic] they should or should not nominate, now merely 
said: “So Roosevelt has stood Platt on his head has he? Well, that 


settles it. We might not [have] wished him placed on the ticket 
by Platt, but now we have got to have him anyway.’ ** 


Roosevelt’s emphasis on the “spontaneous” demand tallied 
with that of the regular Republican organs.®* But whereas 
partisanship colored their view, Roosevelt's attitude reflected 
personal necessity. After the fight he had waged, he could not 
admit that his caucus victory had been a hollow one and that 


65 Holls to Will , June 28, 1900, Holls MSS.; New York Tri- 
bune, June 22, 1900 (RS). See also New York World, June 21; Brooklyn 
Eagle, June 21, 1900 (RS). 

66 Lyman Abbott to Roosevelt, June 23, 1900, Roosevelt MSS. (LC) ; 
Seth Low to F. V. Greene, June 26, 1900, Low MSS., Low Library, Columbia 
University; Brooklyn Eagle, June 21; New York World, June 21, tgoo (RS). 

67 Roosevelt to Lyman Abbott, June 27, 1900. See also Roosevelt to Low, 
June 23; to C. Grant La Farge, June 28; to Silas W. Burt, July 14, 1900. 

68 Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, n. d.; New York Sun, June 20, 
1900 (RS). 
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Platt had really bested him.®® To have done so wouid have 
given too much satisfaction to the Nation, which concluded 
that the governor, with “a faltering will and a judgment eaten 
had been played with and 


into by political ambition,’ 
“tricked” by the Boss.” 


69 Roosevelt still could not admit it in 1913. See Quigg to Roosevelt, 
May 16, 1913, Quigg MSS.; Roosevelt to Quigg, May 20, 1913, Quigg MSS.; 
Roosevelt, Autobiography, 308-309. According to Quigg, Roosevelt came 
closer to his goal than he realized at the time, for after he had declared he 
would fight for renomination Platt had “wavered for just one moment” and 
with Quay’s — had offered Odell to Hanna. The Senator from Ohio 
turned down the proposition. Kohlsaat (From McKinley to Harding, 88) 
asserts Hanna was willing but that Odell declined to stand. 

70 The Nation, LXX (June 28, 1900), 491. See also the New York Eve- 
ning Post, July 13, September 5, 1900; New York Times, June 21, 1900 (RS). 
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Joun L. SNELL 


INCE soon after the last shell shrieked across No Man's 

Land in 1918, the propaganda campaigns of World 

War I have been widely publicized in this country and 
abroad.’ It is generally agreed that President Woodrow Wil- 
son’s wartime statements significantly contributed to the 
undermining of German morale. Wilson’s associates were ex- 
travagant in their praise of his prowess as a psychological 
warrior; German chauvinists pounced upon Wilsonian “hy- 
pocrisy” as a companion piece for the “stab in the back” 
legend; and lastly, sober students of public opinion, usually 
without detailed elaboration, verified the popular conception 
of Wilson’s effectiveness as a “propagandist.” Meanwhile, 
there has been no definitive evaluation of Wilson’s success in 
promoting dissension within the Central Empires,? and even 


* This oo was read at a meeting of Beta Beta chapter (Stanford Uni- 


versity), February 7, 1952. The author is an American Council of Learned 
Societies Scholar, 1951-52, and was assistant professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Wichita, 1949-1951. 
1See the review article by Ralph Haswell Lutz, “Studies in World War 
Propaganda,” Journal of Modern History, V (December, 1933), 496-516. 
Among the more interesting and valuable studies in English that have ap- 
= since Professor Lutz surveyed the field, the ee may be cited: 
eorge G. Bruntz, Allied Propaganda and the Collapse of the German Em- 
- in 1918 (Stanford University, 1938); Will Irwin, Propaganda and the 
ews, or, What Makes You Think So? (New York and London, 1926); James 
R. Mock and Cedric Larson, Words that Won the War: the Story of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, 1917-1919 (Princeton, 1939); J. R. Mock, 
Censorship, 1917 (Princeton, 1941); J. M. Read, Atrocity Propaganda, 1914- 
1919 (New Haven, 1941); and H. C. Peterson, Propaganda for War: the 
Campaign Against American Neutrality, 1914-1917 (Norman, 1939). The 
following studies in German are useful: Hans Thimme, Weltkrieg ohne Waf- 
fen, die Propaganda der Westmachte gegen Deutschland, ihre Wirkung und 
ihre Abwehr (Stuttgart, 1932); Herman Wanderscheck, Weltkrieg und Pro- 
paganda (Berlin, 1936) . 
2J. Seeberg, Wilsons Botschaft der 14 Punkte vom 8. Januar 1918 im 
Urteil der grossen deutschen Tagespresse vom Januar bis zum Oktober 1918 
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the cool deliberation of his entrance into the war of words 
has not been chronicled systematically. It is the purpose of 
this article to show how Wilson innovated and organized the 
first top-level ideological campaign of the twentieth century, 
predating Lenin, Mussolini, Hitler, Churchill, Roosevelt, 
Stalin, and Truman. 

American psychological warfare in 1917 was a unique 
product of high moral purpose and improvised techniques. 
Wilson himself, even when most effective as a propagandist, 
was sincere in his efforts, and the men who aided him reflected 
his own integrity of purpose. In later years one of them wrote: 


I could recognize the political potency of the President’s declara- 
tions, I could appraise the slow weakening of the will to resistance 
which his doctrines began to bring about in the enemy countries. 
I could even advise him as to the best means of weakening that 
resistance. Nevertheless, I was caught up in that glow of hope and 
faith. I believed genuinely that the breakdown of the Central 
Powers would be followed by something revolutionary in history, 


by a peace of conciliation and harmonious cooperation among the 
States.8 


This idealism was no mere rationalization for decisions based 
upon power-political considerations. On the contrary, ‘Ideals 
were living and vivid. Faith in humanity, faith in miracles, 
were actual and living forces which motivated acts.’’* 
Consideration of means whereby Wilsonian idealism 
might be used to shorten the war began soon after diplomatic 
relations between Germany and the United States were 


(Berlin, 1936), a published German doctoral thesis, summarizes the reaction 
of fourteen German newspapers to the Fourteen Points. Victor S. Mamatey, 
“The United States and the Disolution of Austria-Hungary,” Journal of Cen- 
tral European Affairs, X (October, 1950) , 256-270, contends that Wilson’s rec- 
ognition of the national aspirations of the Hapsburg minorities (specifically 
those of the Czechs) was not “for purely moral or ideological reasons,” but 
that it was urged upon him by Secretary of State Robert Lansing “purely as 
a war measure.” (p. 270. 

3 Hugh Wilson, Diplomat Between Wars (New York and Toronto, 1941), 
56-57. 
4 Ibid., 39. 
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broken on February 3, 1917, and well before the official 
entry of the United States into the conflict. On March 11 
Walter Lippmann, then editor of The New Republic, called 
upon Wilson to encourage “German radicals to force a state- 
ment of terms which might either a) start international dis- 
cussion, b) or at least tend to divide German opinion.” 
Eight days later the American Secretary of State, Robert Lans- 
ing, advised Wilson that immediate declaration of war would 
encourage the Provisional Government of Russia, which had 
shakily seized power on March 12. Lansing also noted that 
such action would 


put heart into the democratic element in Germany, who [sic] are 
already beginning to speak boldly and show their [sic] teeth at 
their rulers. Possibly delay would not affect to a very great degree 
the mevement, but I believe it [i.e., action] would hasten the time 
when the German people assert themselves and repudiate the 
military oligarchy in control of the Empire.® 


On March go, the “Day of Decision” for war,’ Lansing re- 
newed his suggestion at a cabinet meeting.’ 

Preparations for the ideological campaign continued 
throughout March. The Department of State, briefed by re- 
ports from the legations in the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Sweden, and Denmark,® was aware of the demands for reform 
then being raised by the German Socialists. It seems safe to 
assume that President Wilson and his close adviser, Colonel 


5 Walter Lippmann to Woodrow Wilson, March 11, 1917, the Woodrow 
Wilson Papers, Library of Congress. 

6 Robert Lansing to Woodrow Wilson, March 19, 1917, Wilson Papers, 
Library of Congress. 

7 Josephus Daniels, The Wilson Era: Years of War and After, 1917-1923 
(Chapel Hill, 1946), 22. 

8 Julius W. Fratt, “Robert Lansing,” Samuel Flagg Bemis (ed.), The 
— Secretaries of State and their Diplomacy (10 vols., New York, 1929), 

» 97- 

8 See the reports by Marshall Langhorne, chargé d'affaires in the Nether- 
lands; Pleasant A. Stovall, minister in Switzerland; Ira N. Morris, minister in 
Sweden; and Maurice F. Egan, minister in Denmark, in United States, De- 
partment of State, Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1917, Supplement 1, The World War (Washington, 1931) , 64-77. 
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Edward M. House, were acquainted with these reports even 
as they planned the speech in which Wilson asked Congress to 
declare war against Germany. After conferences with the 
President on March 27-28, Colonel House wrote in his diary: 


Since last night he had made a memorandum of the subjects he 
thought proper to incorporate and which I approved. .. . . He 
will differentiate between the German people and those who have 
led them into this disaster I advised the British Govern- 
ment to do this, but they never acted upon it, and I hope it is to 
be done now. My purpose was, and is, to break down the German 
Government by building a fire back of it within Germany 

This is the main note I have urged him to strike; that is, this is 
a war for democracy and it is a war for the German people as well 
as for other nations.!° 


In drafting the speech, Wilson was prepared to state baldly 
that there could be no peace until Germany had a govern- 
ment that could be trusted. House demurred. “It looked too 
much like inciting revolution,” he wrote." Subtle suggestion 
rather than brazen demands would characterize most of the 
President’s wartime statements directed at the people of 
Germany. 

Nevertheless, the meaning of the address to Congress on 
April 2 was plain. “The spirit of the Covenanter flashed from 
his eyes,”?* as Wilson proclaimed a slogan that the British 
Fabian Socialist, H. G. Wells, had used as early as 1915, that 
the world must be made “safe for democracy.” The President 
implied that the German people could hope for a better fu- 
ture in the event that the Allies won the war: 


We have no quarrel with the German people. We have no feel- 
ing towards them but one of sympathy and friendship. It was not 


10 Charles Seymour (ed.), The Intimate Papers of Colonel House (4 
vols., Boston and New York, 1926-1928) , II, 466. ‘The recalled American am- 
bassador to Berlin, James W. Gerard, returned to Washington with similar 
advice. See Carl W. Ackerman, Germany the Next Republic? (London, New 
York and Toronto, 1917), 236. 

11 Seymour (ed.), op. cit., II, 467. 

12 Daniels, op. cit., 33. 
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upon their impulse that their government acted in entering this 

It was a war determined upon as wars used to be de- 
termined upon in the old unhappy days when peoples were no- 
where consulted by their rulers and wars were provoked and 
waged in the interest of dynasties or of little groups of ambitious 


men who were accustomed to use their fellow men as pawns and 
tools.18 


The address was given international publicity and was the 
first of Wilson’s pronouncements to be used as a military 
weapon. Italian aviators dropped German translations of the 
speech into Austria, and French flyers dropped copies over 
German trenches on the western front.’* In Germany this 
address was immediately recognized as dangerous; the offi- 
cially inspired Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger announced that Wil- 
son’s effort “to inveigle the German people into a revolt 
against the dynasty beats anything for sheer hypocrisy in the 
records of the world.” 

Wilson’s first war address contributed to the agitation for 
peace that swept over Germany during the spring of 1917. 
Many German Socialists, impressed by the close harmony be- 
tween the words of Wilson and their own principles, were 
ready to echo Wilson’s denunciation of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Opposition to the war, intensified by the President's 
address, by the threats posed by the entry of the United States 
into the war, and by the Russian Revolution, was the funda- 
mental cause of the break-up of the united Social Democratic 
Party of Germany (SPD) into two parties early in 1917. The 
former ‘‘Minority Socialists” in April constituted themselves 
a new party, vociferously opposed to continuation of the war. 
The popularity of the program of the new party caused the 
leaders of the more conservative ‘‘Majority Socialists” (the 


13 Congressional Record, 65th Congress, ist Session, LV (April 6, 1917), 
103-104. 

14 Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters (8 vols., New 
York, 1927-1939) , VII, 14, 98. 

15 Quoted in Ackerman, op. cit., 253. 
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SPD after April, 1917) to adopt a more uncompromising 
attitude toward the Imperial Government.'* Philipp Scheide- 
mann, leader of the SPD, was regarded as a relatively “safe” 
man, capable of swinging Socialist support behind the war 
effort. But on May 15, Scheidemann created an uproar in the 
Imperial Reichstag when he stated that, ‘“‘were the English 
and French governments to renounce all annexations, as the 
Russian Government has done, and were the German Gov- 
ernment, instead of ending the war by similar renunciations, 
to want to continue for aims of conquest, . . . . you would 
have revolution in the land.” ?7 

These tendencies in Germany were carefully observed 
from neighboring countries by American diplomats, who dili- 
gently reported them to Washington. Officials there, for 
example, could read about Scheidemann’s address only one 
day later than the busy Berliner.1® News from Germany made 
the times seem propitious for Wilson to brew more of “the 
subtle poison, which industrious men injected into the veins” 
of the German people.’® Slowly, in April and May, Wilson's 
psychological strategy was developed. Documentary evidence 
in the Wilson papers shows that at this stage, if not earlier, 
the President acquainted himself with the situation in Ger- 
many by means of the reports received by the Department of 
State. He must have read with great interest the cablegram 
from Marshall Langhorne, chargé d'affaires in the Nether- 
lands, dated April 26, 1917, presenting the thoughts of un- 


16 See this writer’s “German Socialist Reaction to Wilsonian Diplomacy: 
From Neutrality to Belligerency,” Journal of Central European Affairs, IX 
(April, 1949), 61-79. On the formation of the U. S. P. D. (Independent 
Social Democratic Party of Germany), see the Leipzig Volkzeitung, central 
organ of the new party, April 14-25, 1917. 

17 Germany, Reichstag, Verhandlungen des Reichstags, CCCIX (May 15, 
1917) , 3394-3395- 

13 Foreign Relations, 1917, Supp. 2, I, 65-66. 

19 Harold D. Lasswell, Propaganda Techniques in the World War (New 
York, 1927), 217. 
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identified ““German Radical Socialists” regarding the basis 
for eventual peace negotiations: 


Preliminary steps; one, recognition of fundamental reform of 
Government in Germany as means of ending war and militarism; 
two, declaration to effect that in the event of disorders in German 
army and in the interior no action would be taken against troops 
in revolt and that boundaries of Germany as existing before war 
would not be crossed by hostile armies. 

Peace proposition; one, constitution of league of states in place 
hegemony in Europe and consequent withdrawal of demands for 
strategic frontiers; two, settlement of Alsatian, Hohenzollern, and 
Polish questions by popular vote under neutral surveillance; 
three, no war indemnities; four, former colonies to be returned 
to Germany, provided new distribution of colonies according to 
policy of the open door cannot be arranged; five, economic and 
political discriminatory legislation operating against aliens passed 
since the war [in the United States] to be repealed; six, all coun- 
tries to contribute to sacrifice necessary for reconstruction of Eu- 
rope; seven, each country to renounce conquests and to regulate 
its own nationality questions et cetera, according to established 
principles. 


Aware of the similarity between many of these provisions and 
Wilson’s own principles, Langhorne indicated that the au- 
thors of these views would be receptive to future statements 
by the President. “In general,” he advised, “the possibility of 
a lasting peace should be emphasized with particular regard 
to principles laid down by the President of the United States 
and with due consideration for the psychology of German 
people. United States in best position to take initiative in 
this matter.” *° 

Meanwhile Walter Lippmann reiterated his suggestion 
that the President launch a moral offensive against the Cen- 


20 Marshall Langhorne, chargé at the Hague, to the Secretary of State, 
April 26, 1917, forwarded to President Wilson. Wilson Papers, Library of 
Congress. 
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tral Powers.*! Lippmann’s unsigned editorial of May 10 in 
The New Republic was quoted to Wilson by his private secre- 
tary, Joseph P. Tumulty, in a memorandum dated May 21. 
Tumulty, like Lippmann, recommended a statement which 


should be aimed directly at Russia, Austria-Hungary, and the 
German Radicals in the same spirit and temper of the President's 
address to the Senate We must give the discontented peo- 
ples of the Central Powers material with which to answer the 
Chancellor's statement that we are aiming at the conquest and 
destruction of the German people.** 


Wilson himself gave much attention ‘to the psychology 
of the situation.”** But the President, too busy to do much 
more than make the policy decisions and the speeches them- 
selves, delegated to Colonel House the task of following Eu- 
ropean opinion, especially that of Central Europeans. House 
was commissioned “to make a special study of the German 
situation” and to advise Wilson “as to the proper moment for 


a public statement of American policy and what lines it 
should follow.” ** Close co-operation was established between 
House and the Department of State. There, young William 


21 The New Republic, XI (May 19, 1917), 62-63. Lippmann’s authorshi 
of this editorial is verified by a written statement from Lippmann to this 
writer, April 12, 1949. 

22 Joseph P. Tumulty to Woodrow Wilson, May 21, 1917, Wilson Papers, 
Library of Congress. Italics by Tumulty. The “Chancellor’s statement,” to 
which reference is made, was that which Theodor von Bethmann Hollweg 
had made before the cheering Reichstag on May 15, 1917. 

23 David F. Houston, Eight Years With Wilson’s Cabinet, 1913-1920, 
With a Personal Estimate of the President (2 vols., New York, 1926), I, 301. 
Houston was Secretary of Agriculture, 1913-1920. 

24Seymour (ed.), op cit., III, 131. House had already become accus- 
tomed to observing the German scene for the President. Soon after the war 
began in 1914 Ambassador Gerard was requested to send all his communica- 
tions to President Wilson “in a highly peculiar manner. I would write a 
letter to Colonel House and put it in an unsealed envelope addressed to him. 
The letter was then oiek in a sealed envelope, which was addressed to 
the President.” (James W. Gerard, My First Eighty-three Years in America, 
the Memoirs of James W. Gerard [Garden City, 1951], 226-227. Though 
the main details of the innovation of Wilson’s ideological campaign can be 
established from the sources cited in this article, definitive study must include 
an examination of the House papers at Yale University. 
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C. Bullitt, who had left the Philadelphia Public Ledger to 
begin a diplomatic career that reads like a history of interna- 
tional affairs in the twentieth century, “worked closely with 
Colonel House on the question of detaching the German Left 
from the Kaiser and the Junkers.” From the Department of 
State ““House was sent copies of all telegrams coming from 
Copenhagen and Berne, the two chief sources of information 
on Germany and Austria.”** These telegrams were noted 
carefully. Two days after Scheidemann’s May 15 threat of 
revolution was reported to Washington,”" and only four days 
after Scheidemann had made his remarks before the Reich- 
stag, Colonel House wrote in his diary: ‘“The cables coming 
forme ... . show that a large element in Germany is now 
working for democracy My thought is to give the Ger- 
man liberals every possible encouragement.” *8 

Informal (and sometimes fortuitous) promptings by pri- 
vate citizens continued to play a formative part in Wilson’s 
early propaganda strategy. Carl W. Ackerman, wartime 
United Press correspondent and later Dean of the Graduate 
School of Journalism, Columbia University, was one of the 
private individuals from whom Colonel House gained in- 
formation about conditions in Europe. “He had the complete 
confidence of Colonel House and wherever he went he had 
the use of diplomatic channels to communicate with Colonel 
House by letter and cable at any time.’’*® Another early 
newspaperman-adviser of Wilson was Raymond E. Swing, 
who had for five years been the Berlin representative of the 
Chicago Daily News. Swing on May 23, 1917, made an inter- 
esting, though over-optimistic, report to House on the politi- 


25 William C. Bullitt to John L. Snell, July 11, 1950. 

26 Seymour (ed.), op. cit., III, 131. 

27 Foreign Relations, 1917, Supp. 2, I, 65-66. 

28 Seymour (ed.), op. cit., III, 131. 

29 Barbara C. Morse (administrative assistant to Dean Ackerman) to 
John L. Snell, October 18, 1951. The wartime papers of Dean Ackerman, still 
in his possession, would offer fuller details of his wartime activity in Wilson's 
ideological campaign. 
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cal situation in Germany. A lengthy summary of this report 
reached the desk of the President. Swing, consistently mis- 
spelling Scheidemann’s name, wrote as follows: 


The German people wish peace at any acceptable price. 
Scheidermann told me a week before I left Berlin that if the 
Allies offered a peace which left German territory intact and her 
commercial growth unhampered, and if, then, the Government 
should refuse these terms, there would be a revolution in twenty- 
four hours, “and I should place myself at the head of it.” He has 
made the same statement in numberless speeches 

Should such moderate terms be announced by the Allies I 
doubt whether the Government would dare refuse 

In closing let me speak one more point. The illusion prevails 
throughout the Allied countries that the Scheidermann groups are 
dupes of the Government On the contrary, Scheider- 
mann’s strength has forced the Chancellor to appear to be sup- 
porting a Scheidermann program. In the meantime the majority 
socialists have consistently, and with startling success, worked for 
making the Reichstag a true, popular assembly. These men are 
for democracy to the death. But they do not believe they must 
fight for it. “But if we must,” Scheidermann told me once, “don't 
forget the Government has taught millions of men to make and 
throw hand grenades.” 3° 


It is difficult to determine just what Wilson thought of the 
prospects opened up before him by the Swing memorandum. 
Certainly it would not have led him to discourage the efforts 
of Colonel House, who, long disturbed by the lethargic atti- 
tude of the Entente leaders toward ideological warfare,*! was 
striving to remedy this situation. In April and May a mission 
headed by British Foreign Secretary Arthur James Balfour 
visited the United States to work for an integrated war effort, 

30 Raymond E. Swing to Colonel E. M. House, May 23, 1917, Wilson 
Papers, Library of Congress. Swing later become well known as newspaper- 
man and radio commentator in Britain and America. 

31 On May go he advised President Wilson: “The German liberals justly 
complain that they have had no a but their — is constantly hurt by 


the statesmen and press of the Allied countries.’ M. House to Woodrow 
Wilson, May 30, 1917, Wilson Papers, Library of Seaton 
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and House had long conferences with its members. The result 
of his talks with Sir Eric Drummond, private secretary to 
Lord Balfour, was a joint report, known as the “House-Drum- 
mond” memorandum, which “formed the basis for the public 
statements of President Wilson during the remainder of the 
war: Peace to the German people, endless war on German 
militarism.” *? House wrote to Wilson of his talks with Drum- 
mond: 


I convinced him that the most effective thing we could do at 
present was to aid the German Liberals in their fight against the 
present German Government. 

The idea is for you to say, at a proper time and occasion, that 
the Allies are ready at any moment to treat with the German peo- 
ple, but they are not ready to treat with a military autocracy.*8 


The British press magnate, Lord Northcliffe, was one of 
those who returned to England convinced that public opinion 
would be an important factor in the winning of the war. He 
carried with him “the ideas which were carried into effect 
the following spring, of distributing by airplane, in and be- 
hind the German lines, great packages of leaflets bearing the 
double message of war on the German imperialists, peace to 
the German people.’’** Early in 1918 Northcliffe helped or- 
ganize at Crewe House in London what was then “the most 
effective scheme of propaganda known to modern history.”’*® 

Thus House, by the end of May, 1917, had become Wil- 
son’s adjutant in the psychological campaign; during the next 
year and a half Wilson made scarcely any comment on inter- 
national affairs without the counsel of his friend. House gave 
generously of his advice, even when out of Washington. From 

32 Seymour (ed.), op. cit., III, 57. 

83 Baker, op. cit., VII, 79. An editorial note in Seymour (ed.), op. cit., 


III, 58, states that Wilson answered by telephone in a “tone of general ap- 
proval.” 


34 Seymour (ed.), op. cit., III, 140-141. 
35 Charles Seymour, ibid., 59. 
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Magnolia, Massachusetts, he wrote to the President on June 
5» 1917: 

Upon my arrival here I find your letter of June 1st. 

I am glad you think well of the suggestion to define in some 
nearby address the purposes of the German Government, and to 
state the objects for which the Allies are at war. June 14th—Flag 
Day—I think would do if you will arrange for wide publicity. 

It will vastly accelerate liberalism in Germany to ignore the 


Kaiser, and let the German people work out their own details. 
36 


I would emphasize a world at arms, not against the German 
people, but against a Prussian military oligarchy. If you would 
send me in advance a copy of the address, I think I would know 
if there was a word or line which might offend sensibilities.57 


It is revealing to note that on this occasion, when Wilson 
again asserted that Americans were “not enemies of the Ger- 
man people,” and again described the conflict as a “People’s 
War” for freedom,** the speech was not effective in Germany. 
In this case, as in many others to come, there was very imper- 
fect integration of the ideological efforts of the President and 
the more traditional power-political actions of the Entente. 
On the same day that Wilson delivered his Flag Day address 
in the rain at the Monument Grounds in Washington, Ger- 
man Socialists read about “The Entente Blow Against 
Greece.” *® On June 11 the long-developing crisis between the 
Entente governments and the pro-German King Constantine 
of Greece reached a climax. Confronted by an Allied ultima- 
tum and invasion of Thessaly and the Isthmus of Corinth, 
Constantine on June 12 abdicated in favor of his second son. 


36 My italics. This circumspect approach was continued throughout the 
war, even as late as October and November, 1918, when Wilson avoided in 
his notes to Germany any explicit demand for the overthrow of the Kaiser. 

87 E. M. House to Woodrow Wilson, June 5, 1917, Wilson Papers, Library 
of Congress. 

88 Ray Stannard Baker and William E. Dodd (eds.), The Public Papers 
of Woodrow Wilson (6 vols., New York, 1925-1927), V, 60-67. 

89 Berlin Vorwdrts, June 14, 1917. 
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For the first time, the central organ of the SPD stated, the 
Entente had carried out a phase of its ‘“‘people-blessing”’ pro- 
gram. “Heil the Entente. The Greek people are now a com- 
pletely free people—of starving, powerless beggars.’ The con- 
clusion for Germans was obvious: 


This is a faint foretaste of how the planned liberation of Ger- 
many by the Entente would look. A faint one. For the Greeks 
are at least neutrals; we, however, are the enemy. The “gen- 
erosity” which Wilson .... promised to conquered Germany 
attains concrete shape through the fate of Greece. 


Such specific reactions as this make highly optimistic evalua- 
tions of the success of Wilson’s efforts untenable. Carl W. 
Ackerman, writing at the time, accurately concluded that 
Wilson’s notes had “‘helped the German people think for 
themselves,” but that nevertheless they had “soon accepted 
the inspired thinking of the [German] Government.” * 

By June, 1917, both the pattern of Wilsonian propaganda 


and, in general, the German response to it had been estab- 
lished. William Allen White a generation ago indirectly and 
dramatically described how Wilson directed the moral cam- 
paign thus begun: 


Every day, briefed before him, he read the newspaper opinion of 
the world It came to him predigested through many syn- 
thetic spiritual processes until he had the residue 

it, absorbed it, gave it out in many ways; . . . . Tommy Wilson, 
the prize debater of Princeton, agile, quick to see the adversaries’ 
faults, and with a thousand magnifying eyes and ears in every 
corner of the world, sat in his office, like a priest in his temple 
making his great magic.*! 


A contemporary American scholar has written that President 
Wilson “not only preached ideals which were clearly unrealiz- 
able in this our world, but that those who re-preached them 


40 Ackerman, op. cit., vii. 
41 William Allen White, Woodrow Wilson: the Man, His Times, and His 
Task (Boston and New York, 1924), 361. 
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grossly ‘oversold’ them.’’*? Various channels carried Wilson's 
rhetorical idealism to his audience overseas. American em- 
bassies in the neutral countries bordering on Germany and 
Austria were soon secretively publicizing Wilson’s theses in 
Germany, just as they continued to keep Washington in- 
formed about the changing German scene. Hugh Wilson has 
left an interesting account of the work of the Berne legation 
in 1917-1918.*° Fred Dolbeare of that legation kept a close 
watch on the situation in Poland; Allan Dulles did the same 
for Austria-Hungary, the Balkans, and Turkey; Hugh Wilson 
himself maintained a flow of German news back to the Po- 
tomac. Meanwhile, Franklin Day was in contact with many of 
the German deserters and political refugees then in Switzer- 
land, working closely with those ‘‘who offered their services 
to help against their country.” 

Military Intelligence units of the British, French, and 
eventually of the American armies found that they could use 
Wilson’s messages to advantage within both Allied and Ger- 
man lines; “the symbols of Wilson and America were used 
in all Allied appeals to the peoples of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary.’ ** Working closely with Entente Intelligence off- 
cers in mid-1918 was the ex-editor of The New Republic, 
member of the House “Inquiry,” and pioneer practitioner 
in the art of modern psychological warfare, Walter Lipp- 
mann, Captain, Military Intelligence. By that time the 
famous Committee on Public Information also played a part 
in publicizing Wilsonian principles. George Creel and his 
associates had “built up a worldwide system of agents and 
kept them supplied with a steady stream of American news 
and other American propaganda.” * Private individuals con- 


42 Thomas A. Bailey, Woodrow Wilson and the Lost Peace (New York, 
1944), 27. F . 

43 Hugh Wilson, op. cit., 7, 12-15. 

44 Mock and Larson, op. cit., 248. 

45 Tbid., 235. 
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tinued to play an important role in shaping and publicizing 
Wilson’s wartime addresses. Soon after the United States en- 
tered the war a society of “Friends of German Democracy” 
was organized in this country. Its objectives were to secure the 
participation of the German-Americans in the war effort, and 
to propagate Wilson’s principles in the Reich. “Heart and 
soul” of the new society was a German, Julius Kéttgen, who 
had been London correspondent of the Berlin Vorwdrts and 
the Vienna Arbeiterzeitung, both Social Democratic newspa- 
pers.*® K6ttgen, executive secretary of the Friends of German 
Democracy, also served as manager of the German Bureau 
of the Committee on Public Information. 

One of the most interesting episodes of the war devel- 
oped around an erratic American ex-professor and Socialist, 
George D. Herron.‘? A voluntary expatriate who lived in 
Switzerland in 1917-1918, Herron himself has told how he 
propagated Wilsonian doctrines in Central Europe: 


Before the war’s beginning I had had a very wide acquaintance 
in Europe among men of nearly all nationalities. My having de- 
fended and interpreted Wilson so apostolically—if you permit the 
word—created the legend that in some way I was his intimate 
personal representative. I did my best to destroy the legend, and 
then a representative of the State Department [Hugh Wilson] 
asked me not to do it They asked me to take up the work 
of seeing the various representatives of the Central Powers and 
to hear what they had to say.*§ 


Herron not only received information from his visitors, 
many of whom were men of importance; he consistently 


46 Max Buchner, “Die Entwicklung des Marxismus und seiner Spielarten 
in Deutschland wihrend des Weltkrieges, Gelbe Hefte, X (Munich, 1934) , 207. 

47 See Mitchell Pirie Briggs, George D. Herron and the European Settle- 
ment (Stanford University, 1932) , for a full narrative of the unusual activities 
of this unusual man. 

48 George D. Herron to William Allen White, April 17, 1920, the George 
D. Herron manuscript collection, Vol. XII, Document XXVII, Hoover Library 
on War, Revolution, and Peace, Stanford University. 
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strove to convince them that in Wilson lay the hope of a 
better world. “It is true,” he wrote, “that in my small way, I 
made promises to the German missions that came to me— 
and for that matter to people all over these three continents 
of the Old World—that were never kept. But I made these 
promises in absolute good faith. I believed in them, with 
every atom of my being 49 In the end, Herron was 
perhaps even more disillusioned than were his wartime 
conferees. 

Sweeping generalization has characterized most efforts to 
evaluate the accomplishments of Wilson and his advisers in 
psychological warfare. Indeed, even after critical study of Ger- 
man reaction, one is tempted to reaffirm the faith in Wilson’s 
effectiveness that has been the corollary to sympathy with his 
ideals. Though improvised, almost always subjective, and 
often naive, this psychological warfare was of considerable 
importance. Yet, in spite of his efforts, Wilson was never ac- 


claimed in Germany as “something more than human, a 


” 


godlike man of infinite wisdom, rising in a new land;’’*® his 
speeches were not ‘‘more destructive of Hindenburg’s lines 
than Foch’s famous seventy-fives;”*! it can never be proved, 
though it is possibly true, that the ‘“‘winged words of Wilson 
were worth armies.”’®? It was absurd of German rightists to 
state that in the autumn of 1918 “the majority of the German 
people had greater trust in Woodrow Wilson than in the 
German army command,”** and utter nonsense to presume 
that “Wilson’s Fourteen Points and the paper bullets directed 

49 George D. Herron to Herman George Shetfauer, April 15, 1922, Herron 
Papers, I, 2, Hoover Library. 

50 Hugh Wilson, op. cit., 56-57. 

51 White, op. cit., 365. 

52 Bailey, op. cit., 28. 

58 Siiddeutsche Monatshefte (Munich) , XXI (April, 1924), 1. The April 


and May numbers of this journal ae the most systematic popular expo- 
sition of the Dolchstoss (‘stab in the back”) thesis that appeared in Germany. 
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by Creel’s propaganda division won the war for the Allies.” ™ 
Adolf Hitler was just as wrong when he stated, “For four 
years our enemies tried to defeat us, and they finally had to 
get an American medicine man who found the formula that 
deceived the German people.”’*> Hans Thimme’s evaluation 
was more judicious and accurate than most; Wilson was in- 
deed the “greatest propagandist of the World War.” ** 
Objectivity is not only rare, but difficult to attain in this 
case; there are not even public opinion poll results to guide 
(or confuse) the researcher into the state of the German 
mind during World War I. The fact of the matter is that 
most of the evaluations that have been quoted were made sub- 
jectively and for rather obvious reasons; Hugh Wilson, 
George Sylvester Viereck, Adolf Hitler, and even the scholar, 
Lasswell,5’ who in his very valuable study was seeking to show 
the importance of propaganda in modern times, all had un- 
derstandable biases which led them to overrate Wilson’s suc- 
cess. The fact that collective memory is short, plus the lack 
of primary research into wartime German opinion, made such 
enthusiastic evaluations convincing for a generation. It is 
well to note, therefore, that insignificantly few Germans 
hailed Wilson as a “Messiah” until after Ludendorff himself, 
fearfully and distrustfully, turned to the American President 


They were published in the midst of the spring Reichstag election campaign 
of 1924, influencing the voters against the SPD candidates. The sweeping 
tribute to Wilson’s success as a propagandist was without a single bit of 
substantiating evidence in the April number; the May number cited Joseph 
P. Tumulty, Wilson’s private secretary, as sole witness to the impact of 
Wilson on Germany, about which Tumulty knew less than the editors of the 
Siiddeutsche Monatshefte. Ibid. (May, 1924), 127. 

54 George Sylvester Viereck, Spreading Germs of Hate (New York, 1930), 
168. Viereck was a pro-German publicist, poet, and playwright who was bit- 
terly critical of the Wilson administration. 

55 Gordon W. Prange (ed.), Two Decades of National Socialism, 1923- 
1943, Hitler's Words (Washington, 1944), 231. 

56 Thimme, op. cit., 221-222. 

57 Lasswell, op. ctt., 217. 
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tor peace in October, 1918.5° Wilson’s ascension in German 
favor occurred only as the Reich descended into the abyss of 
military defeat. But Wilson’s efforts are by no means to be 
dismissed as unimportant. They inspired the Allied peoples 
to new sacrifices in 1917 and 1918 and intensified distrust 
of Imperial policies in Germany, though this distrust did not 
explode until November, 1918. When the German revolution 
finally came it was liberal, generally peaceful and, most im- 
portant of all, perhaps, western in its orientation, despite the 
siren calls of the Bolsheviks, comrade Marxists, for interna- 
tional class war against the bourgeois nations of the West. 
These facts, plus the pioneering character of this effort in 
organized psychological warfare, establish its importance in 
contemporary world history. 


58 A full exposition of this generalization would be out of place here. The 
interested reader may wish to examine the following articles by the present 
writer, which have relevance to this problem: “Benedict XV, Wilson, Michaelis, 
and German Socialism,” Catholic Historical Review, XXXVII (July, 1951) 
151-178; “Wilson’s Peace Program and German Socialism, January-March 
1918,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXVIII (September, 1951), 
187-214. 
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MH 


CHARLES C, CUMBERLAND* 


I 


HE present Mexican agrarian program, with its em- 
phasis on community or ejidal* holdings, stemmed orig- 
inally from pre-Conquest Indian concepts of property as 

modified by the Spaniards during the colonial period. The 
co-operative holding, in which all members of the village had 
the right to work a parcel of land but which was owned by 
the community rather than the individuals, was inalienable 
either by the village itself or by members of the community. 
Since the Indian concept of private property was limited to 
movables, no system of individual holdings by Indians had 
developed prior to independence except in rare cases. The 
community property, or ejido, served as a guarantee to thc 
Indian villagers that they would have access to land in which 
they had a vested right and which would protect them against 
economic slavery. Generally accepted during the colonial pe- 
riod as a boon to the Indians, who constituted the bulk of the 
population in that epoch, soon after independence the insti- 

* The author is an assistant professor of history at Rutgers University. 

1 The effectiveness of ejidal restoration has been and remains a highly 
controversial subject, as perhaps should be expected in view of the fact that 
expropriation, which many felt amounted to virtual confiscation, is the key- 
stone of the program. For further information concerning the development 
of an agrarian program, see the following: E. A. Ross, The Social Revolution 
in Mexico (New York, 1923), which gives some of the social facets of the 
program; Nathaniel and Sylvia Weyl, The Re-conquest of Mexico (London, 
1939), which is highly favorable to Cardenas and the government; Eyler N. 
Simpson, The Ejido: Mexico’s Way Out (Chapel Hill, 1937) , the best work on 
the subject at the time it was published; Frank Tannenbaum, Peace by Revo- 
lution (New York, 1933), which covers all aspects of the revolutionary move- 


ment; and Nathan C. Whetten, Rural Mexico (Chicago, 1948), a searching 


and questioning study which carefully analyzes both strengths and weak- 
nesses. 
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tution of community property for Indian villages was ques- 
tioned by many liberals who believed that the villager could 
make greater progress if he owned his property outright. As 
a part of the reform movement following the Revolution of 
Ayutla, which culminated in the Constitution of 1857 and 
the anti-clerical Laws of Reform, the practice of private prop- 
erty for Indian villagers was introduced. Accordingly, after 
1857 a large proportion of the Indian villages were divested 
of their land, the members of the communities receiving 
titles to small parcels. 

The Indians were unhappy under the new system, partly 
because private property was new to them but largely be- 
cause a wide variety of techniques were used by unscrupulous 
individuals, including government officials under Diaz, to de- 
spoil the new owners of their property. By 1900 the vastly 
greater part of arable land was owned or controlled by ha- 
cendados (owners of great landed estates) forcing the great 
mass of the Indians to subsistence level. The plantations 
which resulted from this concentration were inefficient, were 
not cultivated to the limit of their arable land, paid few 
taxes, and generally were not economically justified.’ 

With markedly insufficient land for their needs,® the free 
villages—those not attached to or controlled by a plantation— 
contained fifty-one per cent of the rural population.* Fewer 
than one per cent of the total population owned eighty-five 
per cent of the land,® while approximately one-half the rural 
population had access to no land they could call their own, 
or in which they had a right. The great landowners virtually 
enslaved that portion of the population which was directly 


2See Tannenbaum, Peace by Revolution, 189-90; and Andrés Molina En- 


riquez, Los grandes problemas nacionales (Mexico, 1909), 81-111, on the 
plantations. 


3 Frank Tannenbaum, The Mexican Agrarian Revolution (New York, 
1929) » 57- 

4 Ibid., 53. 

5 Tannenbaum, Peace by Revolution, 143. 
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dependent on plantations, keeping the Indians under strict 
control through company stores and payment of wages at the 
margin of subsistence;* they even dominated the free vil- 
lages.? That there was need for some type of reform was rec- 
ognized by a few progressive leaders long before the end of 
the Diaz period, a few radicals even advocating general land 
distribution at government expense.® 

But those who advocated land reform during the last years 
of the Diaz regime were few in number and almost negligible 
in politicial importance. The Diaz administration was fully 
committed to a policy of private holdings, preferably of rela- 
tively large sizes. In view of the presumed strength of the 
Diaz government in 1910, when the Mexican Centennial was 
celebrated, it appeared as though that policy would continue. 
And yet, within the space of a few years, a complete reorienta- 
tion of thinking, demonstrated by Venustiano Carranza’s 1915 
land decree® and the provisions of Article 27 of the Constitu- 
tion of 1917, had introduced the basic policy to which the 
government of revolutionary Mexico has since adhered. 

But it was not Carranza nor his direct advisors at the mo- 
ment who were responsible for the inception of the policy 
which has brought such momentous changes to Mexican 
society and economy. The shift from the concept of private 
property back to the original idea of community holdings 
developed during the presidency of Francisco I. Madero (No- 
vember, 1911, to February, 1913), when only little was ac- 
complished in the actual land distribution but a great deal 


6 Congreso constitucional de México, Cdmara de diputados: Diario de los 
debates, December 3, 1912, p. 3. 

7 Tannenbaum, The Mexican Agrarian Revolution, 61. 

8See Plan del Partido Liberal, Articles 34-37, in Francisco Naranjo, 
Diccionario biografico revolucionario (Mexico, 1935), 249-63. 

® The provisions of the Carranza decree may be found in Manuel Fabila, 
Cinco siglos de legislacién agraria en México (1493-1940), 1 (Mexico, 1941), 
272 ff. 
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accomplished in the development of an idea. Since any 
course of action in instituting a policy must be preceded by 
acceptance of a concept, this shift is one of the utmost import- 
ance. 

The nature of this change in concept, and its importance, 
has not been fully understood or appreciated either by his- 
torians or by Madero’s contemporaries. Impressions concern- 
ing Madero’s contribution to the development of the agrarian 
policy have ranged from one extreme to the other. Nelson 
O’Shaughnessy, on the staff of the American Embassy during 
the latter days of the Madero administration, was convinced 
that Madero “wanted a division of a good many of the large 
estates, and he wanted to do it in a summary manner.’’?° Luis 
Cabrera, a member of the Mexican Congress in 1912 and 
later in Carranza’s cabinet, insisted that Madero had prom- 
ised a restitution of the ejidos at the beginning of the revolu- 
tion in 1910.4 Ricardo Flores Mag6n, the leader of the Mexi- 
can Liberal party, was convinced, on the other hand, that 
Madero was opposed to reform in any fashion.'* More recent- 
ly the judgments have been that Madero was well-meaning 
but so inept that there was absolutely no progress during his 
short tenure.’* All these opinions need serious revision. 

To appreciate the depth of the change in concept and the 
extent to which a change in policy actually occurred during 
the Madero administration, one must keep in mind the status 
of reform ideas prior to 1910. 

10 Nelson O’Shaughnessy testimony, in Investigation of Mexican Affairs, 
66th Congress, end Session, Senate Document No. 285, II, 706. 

11 Diario de los debates, diputados, December 3, 1912, p. 4. 

12 Ricardo Flores Magon, “El Partido Liberal y el Partido Anti-Reelec- 
cionista,” in Regeneracién (Los Angeles, California) , November 5, 1910. 

13 For example, see Simpson, The Ejido—Mexico’s Way Out, 49; Whetten, 
Rural Mexico, 111; J. H. Plenn, Mexico Marches (New York, 1939), 229; 
Henry Bamford Parkes, A History of Mexico (Boston, 1950), 326-27; Felix F. 
Palavicini, México: Historia de su evolucién constructiva (4 vols., Mexico, 


1945), Il, 111-127; Alfonso Teja Zabre, Panorama histédrico de la revolucién 
mexicana (Mexico, 1939), 107. 
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II 


Although a few progressives were convinced that reform 
was mandatory, the vast majority of men who exercised any 
influence were ignorant of the need, or apathetic, or hostile. 
An extremely provocative study of the Mexican economic 
situation, including the agrarian question, evoked practically 
no interest when it was published in 1909 by Andrés Molina 
Enriquez,’* and the advanced ideas of the Flores Magén 
brothers were treated with contempt by all but a few.’® In 
the hectic political campaign following the famous Creelman 
interview in 1908,'* no candidate other than Madero made 
even cursory reference to the land problem; when ex-Am- 
bassador and ex-President Francisco Leén de la Barra said 
years later that the “land problem’”’ was non-existent in Mexi- 
co,'* he was faithfully reflecting the majority opinion as of 
1910. 

Francisco I. Madero, a Coahuila hacendado who had 
studied five years in France and had attended the University 
of California at Berkeley for one year studying agriculture, 
had become thoroughly conversant with the agrarian situa- 
tion. He was convinced, long before he became involved in 
the political struggle which eventually elevated him to the 
presidency, that a stable economy in Mexico could not be 
established until changes were made in agrarian practices. 
He favored a system of small landholdings under which 
every peasant would have access to at least a small parcel of 
arable property which he could call his own. He said: 

14 Andrés Molina Enriquez, Los grandes problemas nacionales (Mexico, 
1909). It was almost unknown until after the revolution. 

15 See Charles C. Cumberland, “Precursors of the Mexican Revolution of 
1910,” Hispanic American Historical Review, XXII (May, 1942), 344 ff. 

16 In March, 1908, Diaz told James Creelman of Pearson’s Magazine that 
he was going to allow a free election in 1910. 


17 Fernando Gonzales Roa, El aspecto agrario de la revolucién mexicana 
(Mexico, 1919), 208. 
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. . the division of property will have a great influence on 
the improvement of agriculture and national wealth. . . . I be- 


lieve [also] that the division of property is one of the firmest 
bases of democracy.1§ 


But Madero put little emphasis on the agrarian question 
during 1909 and early 1910. His major concern at that time 
was political reform, for he believed that until the govern- 
ment was changed there could be no economic or social re- 
form. When he accepted the nomination for the presidency 
from the Anti-Reélectionist Party in April, 1910, he gave no 
evidence of advanced thought concerning agrarian needs, 
limiting himself to proposals for aid to the small landholders 
through an agrarian mortgage bank, irrigation projects, ar- 
tesian water development, general reclamation of waste land, 
and colonization projects.’® Quite evidently he was not 
thinking of expropriation or free gifts or the restoration of 
the ejidos. But he was, just as evidently, concerned over the 
question and recognized the need for ameliorating the condi- 
tion of a segment of the population which constituted a major 
part of the Mexican people. More important still, he was 
pointing the way to a complete reorientation of thought con- 
cerning the Mexican economy; he put his faith in an agrarian, 
rather than an industrial, economy and in so doing reversed 
the general trend of the Diaz government and the teachings 
of the cientificos with their emphasis on industry.” 

By the autumn of 1910, when Madero’s revolution which 
overthrew Diaz began, neither the agrarian demands nor 
needs were clearly formulated. Some agrarian unrest was 

18 Madero to Toribio Esquival Obregén, December 2, 1909, in “Archivo 
de Madero,” La Opinidn (Los Angeles, California), January 28, 1934. 

19 Madero address to the Anti-Reélectionist Convention, April 25, 1910, 
1910, in Alfredo Alvarez (ed.), Madero y su obra: documentos inéditos en 
homenaje a su memoria (Mexico, 1934) , passim. 

20 Originally a group of reformers who hoped to develop Mexico through 


“scientific” industrialization and financing, this group came to be a potent 


politicial group, working quietly but effectively. José Ives Limantour was 
the recognized leader. 
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noted in Morelos in both 19087! and 1909,” but it was local- 
ized and appeared insignificant. The greatest complaint 
which the Indian villagers seemingly had was that some of 
the villages and individuals had been despoiled of the lands 
through illegal or highly questionable actions; this evil was 
the basis of the Morelos unrest.” In recognition of this 
problem, Madero included in his Plan de San Luis Potosi 
the oft-cited and highly controversial third article: 


In abuse of the law on public lands numerous proprietors of 
small holdings, in their greater part Indians, have been dispos- 
sessed of their lands by the ruling of the department of public 
development [fomento] or by the decisions of the tribunals of 
the Republic. As it is just to restore to their former owners the 
lands of which they were dispossessed in such an arbitrary manner, 
such rulings and decisions are declared subject to revision, and 
those who have acquired them in such an immoral manner, or 
their heirs, will be required to restore them to their former own- 
ers, to whom they shall also pay an indemnity for the damages 
suffered. Solely in case these lands have passed to third persons 
before the promulgation of this plan shall the former owners re- 
ceive an indemnity from those in whose favor the dispossession 
was made.*4 


Here is no hint of plans to expropriate, or to foster a 
general redistribution of land through any means. Further- 
more, the article as written would not apply to villages, nor 
could the article be construed to mean the restoration of the 
ejidos. Far from being a starting point for redistribution, 
the article stipulated specifically that the payment of an in- 
demnity, not restoration or restitution of land, would follow 
in case the land had passed to a third party; this would apply 

21 An unsuccessful gubernatorial campaign was fought on the land issue 
by Patricio Leyva. See Gildardo Magaiia, Emiliano Zapata y el agrarismo en 
México (3 vols., Mexico, 1934, 1937, 1946), I, 21. 

22 Emiliano Zapata organized a small and completely unsuccessful re- 
volt. See ibid., I, 104. 

23 Morelos was the last stronghold of the free village; a relentless cam- 
paign was being waged against them by the hacendados. 


24Plan de San Luis Potosi, Article 3, as translated and published in 
Investigation of Mexican Affairs, II, 2631-2633. 
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regardless of the manner in which the land had been taken.*5 
Since only a small minority of the Indians could hope for evi- 
dence of illegal despoliation, the third article was not particu- 
larly attractive to the dispossessed.”® 

A more comprehensive plan was advocated by a group 
from the southern states. Proposing the restoration of de- 
spoiled lands and forced rentals by the hacendados to indi- 
viduals seeking property, the plan politico-social was promul- 
gated in March, 1911. Prompt action by the Diaz govern- 
ment, however, dispersed the idea’s progenitors, and only a 
very few knew of its existence.?* 

Before the collapse of the Diaz government, the recogni- 
tion of the need for agrarian reform became more widespread. 
In a last despairing effort to forestall defeat, on April 1, 1911, 
the dictator proposed a division of the large estates in a man- 
ner which would be equitable both to the hacendados and 


the peasants.** The proposals, however, were merely an 
admission of a need rather than a plan for solution, and the 
public gave little heed to the pronouncement. A short time 
later the Liberal Party, under the leadership of Ricardo 
Flores Magon, attempted to gain adherents by stressing the 
need for destroying the Diaz government as a prelude to a 
general distribution of lands.*® In spite of this appeal to the 


25 Both Madero and Carranza discovered that restoration on the basis of 
illegal despoliation was a impossible. 

26 Zapata, for example, finally allied himself with the Madero move- 
ment because of Madero’s general attitude, rather than on the basis of the 
third article. There is no evidence to show that Madero included this article 
as a specific bait to landless Indians. 

27 Magafia, Emiliano Zapata, I, 121-24. 

28 Presidential Message to the 25th (Mexican) Congress, 2nd Session, 
April 1, 1911, in United States Government, Papers Relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States, 1911, p. 446. 

29 Proclamation of the Liberal Party, May 10, 1911, from the military 
camp of operations in Coahuila. This proclamation was found in the collec- 
tion of José C. Valadés, who kindly allowed the author to use his materials. 
Sr. Valades, author of El porfirismo and numerous other works and editor of 
extensive collections of documents concerning the Mexican Revolution, has 
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landless peons, the Liberal Party was never able to put an 
army into the field. It would appear that the agrarian prob- 
lem was not a burning issue, at least in the northern states. 

When Diaz resigned in May, 1911, and was succeeded by 
Francisco Leén de la Barra as ad interim president, the agra- 
rian problem still was not of vital concern to the victorious 
revolutionaries. In party councils there was no discussion 
concerning either the extent of dissatisfaction or the meth- 
ods of solution. Despite vague stirrings in various parts of 
the country, there was no reason to believe that agrarian 
unrest demanded immediate attention. Madero made no 
reference to agriculture in his manifestos of May 26%° and 
June 24, 1911,54 and even José Maria Pino Suarez, provisional 
governor of Yucatan and considered to be one of the most 
radical revolutionists, advocated co-operation among the social 
classes rather than precipitate government action.** The real 
land hunger of the Indians had not yet been translated into 
clear-cut demands. 

Madero and the other revolutionary leaders were soon ap- 
prised of at least an indication of the problem’s magnitude, 
and demands were soon forthcoming. One independent 
investigator insisted that the problem was of national import- 
ance and recommended partition of the largest estates.** 

Zapata made it clear, in his first interview with Madero 
in June, that he expected the restoration of village lands as 
soon as possible.** The provisional governor of Aguasca- 


amassed a valuable collection of materials during the past thirty years. The 
present wiiter used that portion of the collection which was in Mexico (city) 
at the time. 

30 Madero, “Manifesto a la nacién,” May 6, 1911, in Valadés Collection. 

31 Madero, “Manifesto a la nacién,” June 24, 1911, in Alfonso Taracena, 
Madero, vida del hombre y del politico (Mexico, 1937) , 437-43- 

82 Pino Suarez, Manifesto to the People of Yucatan, June 14, 1911, in 
Valadés Collection. 

33 Carlos Basave y del Castillo Negrete, as quoted by Gonzales Roa, El 
aspecto agrario, 208. 

34 Magafia, Emiliano Zapata, I, 159, 160. 
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lientes promised a general redistribution of land,®*> but for 
that action he was roundly upbraided by Madero.** By late 
June some of the more impatient peasants in Oaxaca, More- 
los, and Puebla began seizing property,** while Madero him- 
self urged the hacendados of those states to alleviate by volun- 
tary action the suffering of the masses.** As was to be ex- 
pected under the circumstances, there were two conflicting 
currents and opinions from the beginning: 


On the one hand, there were those who wanted to attack the 
problem and resolve it by energetic means. On the other hand, 
those who accused the Revolution of being a force which dis- 
turbed the national well-being pretended to take half-way meas- 
ures which would in no way disturb the tranquility and the 
productive monopoly which the hacendados enjoyed.*® 


As the summer progressed, interest in reform in some 
quarters increased, while a corresponding increase in oppo- 
sition to reform boded ill for the future. One official*® was 
convinced that while agrarian reform was imperative, the 
conservatives not only feared any attempt at solution but 
hoped to prevent general recognition that a problem existed. 
An agreement which Madero made with Zapata, by which 
the Federal government was committed to a reform program,* 
was nullified by ad interim President de la Barra, who op- 
posed any concession to the demands of the Morelos leader. 
At approximately the same time, an abortive revolt led by 


35 Madero to Alberto Fuentes D., June 18, 1911, File No. 1911. 06.18-2 /650, 
in Madero Archive, Biblioteca Nacional. 

36 Ibid. 

37 Magafia, Emilio Zapata, I, 204. 

38 Jbid., 1, 203. 

39 Gonzalez Roa, El aspecto agrario, 210. 

40 Félix Villalobos, commissioned by the governor of Aguascalientes to 
survey the agrarian needs of the state. 

41 Gonzales Roa, El aspecto agrario, 211. 

42 Madero to Francisco Leén de la Barra, August 19, 1911, in “Archivo 
de Madero,” La Opinidn, April 15, 1934. 

43 De la Barra to Madero, August 15, 1911, in “Archivo de Madero,” La 
Opinion, April 15, 1934. 
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Andrés Molina Enriquez seemed to indicate the absence of a 
land problem. Molina Enriquez, who had written the chal- 
lenging Los grandes problemas nacionales two years before, 
became convinced that de la Barra would do nothing to ini- 
tiate reform and “pronounced“ against the government under 
a plan which proposed the expropriation of a portion of all 
haciendas of a size greater than two thousand hectares, the 
expropriated land to be given to the peasants.** Molina En- 
riquez’s arrest, almost immediately after he promulgated his 
plan, brought the movement to an end. 

Madero himself was still not vitally concerned with the 
question. He was bitterly disappointed over de la Barra’s 
failure to comply with his promise to Zapata,** but he con- 
sidered the Morelos situation to be unique and not at all rep- 
resentative of the national needs. In his address to the Con- 
stitutional Progressive Party*® in September he made only 
cursory reference to agrarian conditions; his basic orientation 
was still politicial.**7 —To him agrarian reform was a matter of 
evolution rather than revolution. Speaking to a group at 
Veracruz shortly before the presidential election,** he said, 


I well realize that the situation of the Mexican worker from 
the economic and social point of view has not materially changed 
with the Revolution The triumph of the Revolution has 
returned political rights and liberties to every citizen; from that 
point of view the change has been radical and rapid. But from the 
economic and social point of view the change cannot be so rapid; 


44 Plan de Texcoco, August 23, 1911, in Archivo Casasola, Historia grd- 
fica de la revolucién mexicana (Mexico, n.d.) , I, 338. 

45 Madero to de la Barra, August 25, 1911, in “Archivo de Madero,” La 
Opinién, May 6, 1934. 

46 During the summer of 1911, the Anti-reélectionist Party was dissolved 
and the new party formed as the party of the revolution. 

47 Address to the convention, as quoted in Nueva Era (Mexico City daily) , 
September 1, 1911. 

48 An election was held on October 1, for the presidential term beginning 
December 1. Madero was elected, taking office on November 6 as a result of 
de la Barra’s resignation. 
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it cannot be brought about by a revolution, nor by laws, nor by 
decrees.*° 


III 


But even an evolutionary process must have a starting 
point, and de la Barra, at Madero’s insistence, appointed a 
commission to study the national agrarian problem. The 
committee consisted of three engineers, two lawyers, and four 
landowners and men of public affairs, all under the presi- 
dency of Minister of Fomento Rafael Hernandez.®° Hern- 
andez, Madero’s cousin, was sympathetic to agrarian reform; 
but even though he “had in general a liberal spirit he was not, 
by political and personal antecendents and by conviction, in 
any condition to dictate means of a radical order.’’®' Although 
the commission held frequent meetings and made a show of 
serious study, the nature of the membership almost assured 
that any recommendations made would be in the Diaz tradi- 
tion. The most influential man on the committee, Oscar 
Braniff, was nominally independent and unprejudiced, but 
as a prosperous hacendado he was satisfied with the status 
quo. 

In the meantime the peasants of Morelos, disturbed at 
de la Barra’s evident intention to prevent reform, rebelled 
under Zapata in late August. During the next three months 
the rebels gained virtual control of the state and on Novem- 
ber 28, three weeks after Madero took office, promulgated 
the Plan de Ayala with its radical agrarian provisions. Zapata 
advocated the immediate seizure of those lands which had 
recently been taken from the villages, the expropriation of 
one-third the land from every hacienda if the owner did 


49 Madero speech at Veracruz, September 23, 1911, a stenographic copy 
of which is in the Valadés Collection. Madero’s remarks here principally 
referred to day laborers, but they are expressive of his general attitude toward 
social reform. 


50 Nueva Era, September 28, 1911. 
51 Gonzalez Roa, El aspecto agrario, 213. 
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not obstruct the revolution’s course, and complete expropria- 
tion of lands held by hacendados who “‘directly or indirectly” 
opposed the plan.*? 

During succeeding months the Plan de Ayala was largely 
activated in the areas under Zapata’s control,®* but beyond 
the immediate area in which he operated his idea had little 
effect. The Morelos situation was unique, since there the 
despoliation process had been in full swing just before the 
revolution and the peasants still smarted over their recently 
lost freedoms. Consequently, the ideas expressed in the Plan 
de Ayala did not reflect the national desires for land. Only 
in isolated areas was there any disturbance among the agrar- 
ians, and even in those areas the unrest was not translated 
into action. The peasants of Cuencamé, Durango, asked for 
a restitution of their lost lands,®* but the demonstration was 
peaceful. A small uprising in Tamazunchale, San Louis Po- 
tosi, which appeared to be an agrarian rebellion,® was actual- 
ly brought on by a quarrel over wages. These experiences 
were repeated in other sections. 

In view of the general, but in some cases nebulous, indi- 
cations of a need for action, the government took hesitant 
steps to develop a reform policy. Rafael Hernandez, in whose 
ministry of Fomento lay the responsibility for proposing a 
plan, advocated an augmentation of production and a limited 
distribution of lands through government-sponsored sales. 
His strongest conviction, however, was that if the lands then 
available to the peasants were made to produce the maximum 
of potential the agrarian problem would largely be solved; 


52 Articles 6, 7, and 8 of the Plan de Ayala, in Magafia, Emiliano Zapata, 
II, 115-131. The exact intent of the drafters of Articles 7 and 8 is obscure. 
Simpson (The Ejido—Mexico’s Way Out, 51) translates Article 7 to mean one- 
third of the value of the land was to be paid to the owners, but the text of 
the two articles seems to imply the meaning here given. 

53 The area varied, taking in parts of the states of Morelos, Puebla, 
Guerrero, and Tlaxcala. 

54 Nueva Era, December 11, 1911. 

55 El Pais (Mexico City) , December 16, 1911. 
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his strongest emphasis, then, was on conservation and educa- 
tion, both of which demanded the expenditure of large sums 
of money.*® He recognized, nonethelesss, the need for a more 
equitable distribution of land in order to create a nation of 
small landholders alongside the great plantations; this he 
hoped to do through the salé of small plots of national land 
through colonization projects.5? 

Consistent with this idea, in late November, 1911, Her- 
nandez introduced a bill providing for construction of dams, 
reclamation of waste lands, construction of irrigation systems, 
and the purchase of private lands to resell in small plots on 
favorable terms; the program was to be financed by a new 
bond issue.5® After Congress had approved the bill with pro- 
visions to prevent the government from selling the land at less 
than cost and to guard against profiteering,®® on December 18 
it became law. ® The Mexican Congress was obviously op- 
posed to any major redistribution of arable land through a 
government subsidy. 

The above Congressional act had been introduced and 
passed without reference to the study then being made by the 
National Agrarian Commission, which made its preliminary 
report in February, 1912. Comprehensive in its coverage, the 
survey included conservation of national forests and water re- 
sources, partition®™ of some of the greatest estates and the 
intensification of farming practices, agricultural education 
and credit, importation and manufacture of modern farming 
equipment, and transportation and communication as they 


56 Gonzalez Roa, El aspecto agrario, 213. 

57 [bid., 213. 

58 The proposed law may be found in its entirety in Diario de los debates, 
diputados, 25th Congress, December 1, 1911, pp. 13-15. 

59 El Pais, December 12, 1911. 

60 President’s Message to 25th Congress, April 1, 1912, in Diario oficial, 
April 1, 1912, pp. 405-413. 

61 Any partitioning would be through voluntary sale by the hacendado, 
= ao e encouraged only if the hacienda was not properly utilizing all 
the land. 
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affected agricultural economy. The question of ejidal hold- 
ings had been considered briefly, but the investigation had 
not progressed to a point which justified concrete proposals; 
it was nevertheless quite clear that the Commission favored 
partitioning the remaining ejidos among the villagers.® 

In its recommendations, the Commission concentrated on 
the land question only, holding in abeyance any suggestions 
concerning other aspects of the agricultural problem until 
further study could be made. The program was to include, 
according to the recommendations, the sale to individuals of 
small plots from land obtained by the central government 
through reclamation, purchase, and delimitation of already 
existing but improperly surveyed national lands. According 
to the Commission’s concept, the government was to act only 
as an agent to make land available for purchase by men who 
had the resources and ambition to cultivate it on a paying 
basis. It was not the intent of the recommendations to give 
lands to any individual or group, or to commit the govern- 
ment to a costly policy. The only real service the government 
was to render, other than making the land available, was to 
establish a corps of trained agronomists to educate and aid the 
new owners. By this recommendation the Commission tacitly 
admitted government responsibility for the development of 
a sound agricultural economy. 

The report and recommendations of the Commission re- 
flected the conservative nature of its members, suspicious of 
the abilities of the average landless peon—the general senti- 
ment was still that a peon was a peon because he warranted no 
more—and anxious to safeguard the sanctity of private owner- 
ship. The plan did not envisage aid to the destitute; a small 
amount of capital would be essential, for, even though the 


62 The land so rome yr would be inalienable for twenty years. The 


entire report was published in E/ Pais, February g and 10, 1912. 
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proposed schedule of payment was unusually liberal, there 
was no provision for financial aid to the new owner when he 
began his activities. At the same time, the Commission was 
careful to develop a program which would prevent specula- 
tion or concentration of ownership. Given the social, eco- 
nomic, and political background of the Commission mem- 
bers, this last was a great concession. 

It was quite obvious, moreover, that the majority of off- 
cial opinion favored private rather than corporate ownership 
in spite of the clear failure of the pri ‘ious program of fee 
simple holdings. When Rafael Hernandez, as Minister of 
Fomento, presented the Commission’s recommendations to 
the Council of Ministers, Madero’s cabinet accepted the prin- 
cipal points. The question of ejidal holdings, upon which the 
Commission had not made a clear recommendation, was dis- 
cussed at length in a series of cabinet meetings which cul- 
minated in an order to all state governors on February 17, 
1912, to survey the existing ejidal holdings and to divide®™ 
such holdings among the members of the community. The 
decree cautioned the state governors to exercise care to pro- 
tect the Indians against the loss of lands so acquired.® 

Another of the recommendations of the Commission was 
activated a short time later. By executive decree on February 
24, the government announced that the national lands would 
be surveyed and sold. No individual was to be allowed to pur- 
chase more than two hundred hectares of arable land or more 
than five thousand hectares of pasture land; a supplementary 
decree stipulated that no land could be bought through an 
agent.®* Some land was to be set aside for the development of 
agricultural colonies, while landless villages adjacent to avail- 


63 The purchaser would pay nothing but interest during the first five 
years; thereafter he would pay both principal and interest for fifteen years. 

64 There is no evidence that the division was made. 

65 Presidential message to 25th Congress, April 1, 1912, in Diario oficial, 
April 1, 1912, pp. 405-413. 

66 El Pais, May 31, 1912. 
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able lands were to be given the first opportunity to acquire 
lands.** 

The two decrees, though mild and conservative, were a 
substantial advance over the policies which had existed in the 
past since the object was creation of a sturdy agrarian society. 
But a change in the concept of agrarian development was op- 
posed to the interests of many great landholders, some of 
whom occupied great stretches of national land and saw grave 
dangers to their economic and political futures in any reform 
movement. They were anxious to prevent the execution of a 
decree which could well be the forerunner of a gradual but 
real encroachment on their privileges. It was not a mere 
coincidence that Pascual Orozco’s rebellion started within a 
matter of days after the decree’s announcement. The hacen- 
dados of Chihuahua, where the government estimated there 
were more than two million acres of national lands® and 
where nearly sixty per cent of the rural population was at- 
tached to the haciendas,®® were determined to prevent land 
reform of any description. Orozco was their tool.”° In their 
turn, they realized that ultimately some reform or simulated 
reform would be necessary to gain sufficient adherents to con- 
test the national government, and accordingly some rather 
innocuous provisions for reform were included in the Plan 
Orozquista." The honesty of Orozco’s intentions may be 
judged from his hasty acceptance of the Huerta government 
after Madero’s fall; not even the most naive could believe that 
Huerta would institute far-reaching agrarian reform. 


67“‘Decreto sobre terrenos baldfos y nacionales,” February 24, 1912, in 
Julio Cuadras Caldas, Catecismo agrario (Puebla, 1932), 195-199. 

68 Article 6, “Decreto sobre terrenos baldios y nacionales,” in Cuadras 
Caldas, Catecismo agrario, 197. 

69 Tannenbaum, The Mexican Agrarian Revolution, Appendix B, Table 
V, 466. 

70 Ramoén Puente (Pascual Orozco y la revuelta de Chihuahua, 72) says 
that Orozco was promised political and social power and prestige by the 
Terrazas and other Chihuahua hacendados. 

71 The text of the Plan Orozquista may be found in Naranjo, Diccionario 
biografico revolucionario, 276-282. Article 35 concerns land. 
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The Orozco rebellion effectively prevented any survey of 
national lands in the northern areas, but in other sections the 
delineation proceeded according to schedule. By early April 
thirteen surveying commissions were either at work or ready 
to begin in as many states.7* Late in May the government 
announced that seventy thousand hectares, surveyed and di- 
vided into lots of two hundred hectares each, were ready for 
sale in Durango.”* By early summer the surveys in those 
regions accessible to the government were practically com- 
pleted.* Madero ultimately announced that over twenty 
million hectares had been uncovered by the surveys and were 
available for sale.”® 

Unfortunately, the sale of the plots was not as effective as 
the survey; very little of the available land was actually sold. 
Most of the Indians desiring property wished to remain in 
their own neighborhoods where their families had practiced 
agriculture for generations, but in the regions adjacent to 
populous villages there was very little available land. In ad- 
dition, a widespread,”* but not unanimous,” belief held that 
the surveyed lands were not suitable for small scale cultiva- 
tion. The program for the purchase of private lands was even 
less successful than the sale of national lands, largely because 
the hacendados demanded exorbitant sums for their proper- 
ties. The hacendados were willing to sell, but at such fan- 
tastically high prices that the government could not purchase 
under the terms of the law.”* As a consequence, little addi- 
tional land was actually in the hands of small proprietors by 
the year’s end. 

72 El Pais, April 2, 1912. 

73 Ibid., May 21, 1912. 

74 Ibid., June 28, 1912. 

75 This estimate is probably a gross exaggeration and certainly included 
enormous amounts which were unsuitable for agriculture. 

76 Gonzalez Roa, El aspecto agrario, 215. 

77 For example, see statement by Maximo Alcala in El Pais, October 3, 


1912, which said that much of the land was excellent. 
78 Gonzales Roa, El aspecto agrario, 215. 
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Since the program for survey and purchase was obviously 
not fulfilling the needs of the Mexican peasants, the incoming 
Twenty-Sixth Congress, whose members were generally sym- 
pathetic to reform, was asked to give its attention to agrarian 
and social reform.”® The President pointed out, however, that 
in his estimation the problem’s solution would come only 
very slowly; he believed that if a sound agricultural society, 
based on equity and justice, could be developed within 
twenty years the nation could well be proud of the achieve- 
ment.*° 

But the demands for reform became constantly more ar- 
ticulate and the peasants could ill afford to wait twenty years. 
Late in November, Madero offered the Ministry of Fomento 
to Jesus Flores Magoén,* noted for his progressive ideas,** who 
declined the offer because he felt that the appointment con- 
stituted a political demotion.** The President insisted that 
the only motivation was to strengthen the ministry responsi- 
ble for the agrarian problem, but Flores Magén remained 
adamant and refused to participate further in the govern- 
ment. After receiving Flores Magon’s definite refusal, Madero 
turned to Luis Cabrera, a militant reformer then in Congress, 
but the vociferous objections by Minister of Hacienda Er- 
nesto Madero* and by Rafael Hernandez induced Madero to 
withdraw the offer.*® 

With both Flores Magoén and Cabrera eliminated, Madero 


79 In a speech at a banquet at which members of Congress were present, 
on September 12, 1912. See José Rumbia, Comentarios al brillante discurso 
del Sr. Presidente de la Republica, aplicados a la situacioén actual. (Tlaxcala, 
1912). 

80 Madero manifesto, in El Pais, November 3, 1912. 

81 El Pais, November 26, 1912. 

82 One of the original founders of the Liberal Party with his brother, 
Jesus, had joined the Madero revolution when it started. 

83 Flores was then occupying the politically powerful post of Goberna- 
cién, which he was loath to relinquish. See text of resignation in Boletin de 
la Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, XXXV (November, 1912), 2. 

84 Ernesto Madero was President Madero’s uncle. 

85 Gonzalez Roa, El aspecto agrario, 223. Gonzalez was then acting Min- 
ister of Gobernacién and was conversant with the case. 
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then turned to Manuel Bonilla in an effort to obtain a min- 
ister who was convinced of the necessity for reform and who 
had the imagination to inaugurate such a policy. Bonilla, who 
had taken an active part in the 1910 campaign and in the 
revolution which followed, was then capably directing the 
Ministry of Communications. In the last days of November 
he accepted the offer and entered into his new duties.** 

Almost immediately the new atmosphere was reflected in 
Congress, where Luis Cabrera, supported by Roque Gonzalez 
Garza, Adrian Aguirre Benavides, José Macias, and fifty-nine 
others,*? introduced a bill proposing to restore the ejidos.* 
Restoration was to be made where such action was possible, 
but in case restoration proved impracticable the bill proposed 
restitution through expropriation of hacienda lands. Since 
the Constitution of 1857 and subsequent legislation prohib- 
ited corporate ownership of lands,*® the bill further pro- 
posed that the government retain ownership but lease the 
land to the villagers at no cost.®° 


There were objections, of course. Hernandez agreed in 
principle with the proposal but feared that the complexity of 
the problem would defeat the efficient administration of the 
bill if it became law.®*! Madero entertained grave doubts re- 
garding its practicability,®® while Bonilla feared that the cost 
of wholesale restoration would be prohibitive. He estimated 
that six thousand villages needed ejidos of a minimum size 


86 Boletin oficial de la Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, Tomo XXXV, 
(November, 1912) , 9. 

87 The majority of these men had been active participants in the revolu- 
tion which overthrew Diaz. 

88 “Proyecto de ley,” in Diario de los debates, diputados, 26th Congress, 
December 8, 1912, p. 3. 

89 Helen Phipps, Some Aspects of the Agrarian Question in Mexico—A 
Historical Study (Austin, Texas, 1925), 77. 

90 “Proyecto de ley,” in Diario de los debates, diputados, December 3, 
1912, p. 

91 Fl Pais, December 5, 1912. 


92 Luis Cabrera, as quoted in El hombre libre (Mexico City), February 
8, 1931. 
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of 2,500 hectares each. At the price which the government 
could acquire suitable lands the cost would be staggering.®* 
Nevertheless, consideration of the bill continued until the 
following February, when the Huerta coup d’etat destroyed 
the government and any chance for immediate reform. 

While Congress was considering the proposal to restore 
the ejidos, Manual Bonitia began gathering data which would 
aid him in the development of a program to submit to Con- 
gress. Inasmuch as the National Agrarian Commission had 
done very little to give him the necessary information, Bonilla 
determined to depend on materials submitted by private in- 
dividuals in whom he had confidence. He therefore commis- 
sioned Lauro Viadas, José Covarrubias, and Carlos Basave 
del Castillo Negrete** to make independent investigations 
and submit recommendations for action. 

Viadas and Covarrubias collaborated on their report since 
their investigations had brought them to similar conclusions 
and recommendations. In order to attack the agricultural 
problem, which consisted of much more than a mere redistri- 
bution of land, Viadas and Covarrubias surveyed the entire 
agrarian economy and reached the conclusion that basic to 
the question was the high cost of produce. They ascribed the 
excessive price to a combination of poor production (in part 
engendered by the inefficient hacienda system) , tariff protec- 
tion, and high transport rates. ‘Their recommendations, there- 
fore, were basically designed to lower the price of staples, but 
they believed that other benefits would stem from the pro- 
posed program. General aid and protection to the small 
landholders, including expropriation to develop such hold- 


ings, were strongly recommended as a means of making more 
93 Gonzalez Roa, El aspecto agrario, 232. 
94 Basave had previously indicated that breaking up of the great ha- 


ciendas was necessary. See Gonzalez Roa, El aspecto agrario, 208. 
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efficient use of the land. In addition, they proposed lowering 
tariff schedules,** building new transportation lines, and re- 
ducing transport rates.°* The inauguration of these refo-ms, 
they felt, would bring an increase in production, would serve 
to drain some of the labor excess from the cities into rural 
areas where work could be found, and would bring immeas- 
urable relief to the near-destitute. The report added, how- 
ever, that in case of expropriation a fair price should be paid 
for the land. 

Basave differed in detail and in concept concerning the 
problem and the need, since he was convinced that land 
speculation and the wage differential between foreign and 
Mexican labor were basically responsible for the poor eco- 
nomic condition of the submerged classes. Legislation to 
prevent land speculation, forced equalization of wages, and a 
campaign to improve the economic and physical standards of 
the peons would be sufficient, he thought, to improve condi- 
tions vastly.*? But Basave also indicated that one means of 
improving the economic condition of the peon would be 
through colonization projects or through expropriation and 
distribution of lands. He cautioned against indiscriminate 
expropriation, stressing the need for retaining undisturbed 
those haciendas which were properly managed as efficient 
units of production.®** 

These reports and recommendations were made to 
Bonilla shortly before Victoriano Huerta’s savage and traitor- 
ous attack destroyed Madero’s government. Bonilla’s later 
record would indicate that reform would have followed had 
he remained in office. 


95 Madero had advocated such a reduction in schedules for the same 
reason as early as 1909. 


96 Gonzales Roa, El aspecto agrario, 227-28. The author has been unable 


to unearth a copy of the original report, and therefore has depended on 
Gonzalez Roa. 


97 Gonzales Roa, El aspecto agrario, 228. 
98 Jbid., 229. 
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The importance and the magnitude of the change in 
concept during Madero’s administration must not be over- 
looked, nor should Madero’s failure to prevent his own over- 
throw be used as prima facie evidence of the ineptitude of his 
administration. When he took office only the vaguest ideas 
concerning either the nature of the problem or the means of 
solution were in anyone’s mind. The most advanced concept 
held at that time by responsible officials envisioned the gov- 
ernment in the role of an agent, through which men of suffi- 
cient means could obtain access to land. Little more than a 
year later, however, the basic concepts of land reform had 
been developed, with at least some aspects generally conceded 
as desirable and necessary. The two prime bases of all later 
reform were expropriation as a means of distribution and the 
restoration of the ejidos under a government subsidy, at no 
cost to the villager. By 1913 expropriation as a means of 
obtaining land for distribution was no longer considered to 
be the mere ravings of an extreme radical; every responsible 
official who was concerned with the agrarian problem had 
accepted the idea. Ejidal restoration had not yet progressed 
to the same point, but Cabrera’s bill was far from a dead issue 
and still mustered strong support in Congress. Whether resto- 
ration and restitution could have been accomplished under 
existing conditions is a moot point, but the concept of such 
need was growing. 

Perhaps the best evidence of this growth in the concept of 
reform is supplied by Madero’s overthrow. His government 
had successfully withstood the onslaughts of four succesive 
revolutions,” in addition to the constant trouble in Morelos 
and many minor disturbances, as well as the intense animosity 


99 Those of Bernardo Reyes, Emilion Vazquez Gémez, Pascual Orozco, 
and Félix Diaz, between December, 1911, and October, 1912. 
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of the American ambassador in Mexico. It must be remem- 
bered, and emphasized, that the Madero government was not 
destroyed through a revolution; it was overthrown through 
a coup d’etat by the man who was then responsible for pro- 
tecting the government. The coup was a means of preventing 
reform; the fact that Huerta, supported by the vested interest 
groups, felt it necessary to arrest and murder Madero and 
many of his chief advisors is in one sense a tribute to the 
reform tendencies of his administration. It would be a mis- 
take, of course, to imply that the Madero government was 
responsible for the Revolution.’ Had he maintained control 
he certainly would not have followed a policy like that de- 
veloped after 1917. The reform policy would undoubtedly 
have been more gradual, with greater safeguards for the 
hacendados. It is ironic, perhaps, that those who were at- 
tempting to prevent reform by removing Madero actually 
brought about their own destruction by removing a moderat- 
ing influence. 


100 That is, the enormous social, economic, and religious change which 
has continued to the present. 
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UNDERSTANDING HISTORY: A PRIMER OF HISTORICAL 
METHOD. By Louis B. Gottschalk. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1950. Pp. vii, 294. $3.50.) 


HISTORY, ITS PURPOSE AND METHOD. By G. J. Renier. (Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin. 1950. Pp. 272. 16/.) 


Professor Gottschalk’s book, as its subtitle indicates, is a practical 
manual. The author has attempted to present the essentials of historical 
method. Minor matters of detail (such as the exact size paper slip to 
be used for note-taking) and broad philosophical issues (such as the 
nature of causality in history) are alike discussed if they seem to have 
practical bearing on the problems the young historian may encounter. 

Much of the value in the advice Professor Gottschalk offers lies in 
the detail in which it is presented. He has a very good discussion of the 
types of sources the historian deals with and the problems involved in 
their proper interpretation. There is good sense in the chapter on the 
choice of a subject for research. The sections on labor saving devices 
might actually save the reader labor. Undoubtedly there are historians 
who use methods that vary in detail from those advocated by Professor 
Gottschalk; yet his are always sensible if not necessary, and their inclu- 
sion adds to the completeness of the book. Understanding History draws, 
in about half of its chapters, upon material previously written for differ- 
ent purposes. Unfortunately the unity of the book suffers somewhat in 
consequence. 

There are several problems which Professor Gottschalk seems not 
to have thought through. The analytic historic method, to him, is used 
for ascertaining individual facts. This within limits is scientific. Histori- 
ography is the process which strings these facts into narratives, and it 
“is more likely to be art, philosophy, polemic, propaganda, or special 
pleading [than science].” He appears to assume in this view that there 
are entirely discrete and separate events which do not contain relation- 
ships; yet all events, all “facts” of which historians gain knowledge, are 
spread through time and involve relationships. If these relationships 
cannot be discovered through historical method, then no historical 
knowledge is possible. Admittedly it is very difficult to describe ac- 
curately a complex relationship enduring through a long period of 
time; some relationships may never be discovered. But if scientific 
method cannot discover any connections between events, then there is 
no scientific historical method because all events of which historians 
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have knowledge, are themselves entities composed of interrelated sub- 
events. 

Historiography, to Professor Gottschalk, requires philosophical and 
ethical principles which serve to tie these facts into a story. These prin- 
ciples are the basis of the interpretations placed upon the facts. One 
cannot say that someone else’s philosophical and ethical principles and 
the historical interpretations based upon them are right or wrong, true 
or false. One can only demand that these principles be intelligent and 
that we be tolerant towards standards other than our own. Yet sum- 
marizing the chapter twelve pages later (p. 24), Professor Gottschalk 
says we ought to be concerned whether a historical work has “a philoso- 
phy or ‘frame of reference’ that is of more than transient and local 
significance and of more than private validity.” When one asks if a 
view is valid, he is asking if it is true. Two opposed views may both be 
intelligent, but they can not both be valid; they cannot both be valid, 
that is, on the points upon which they differ. On this question, as on 
several others in the book, Professor Gottschalk seems to be veering 
about, somewhat indecisively, between relativism and objectivism. 

Although Professor Gottschalk may sometimes be ambiguous and 
even a little self-contradictory, the reader can sense that this itself comes 
in large part because of Gottschalk’s determination to state the truth 
just as he sees it, even if he cannot always reconcile various statements 
harmoniously. Gottschalk discusses the problem of causation and admits 
to having modified his views during the past few years; yet he leaves the 
problem up in the air without coming to a clear conclusion simply be- 
cause he cannot see any conclusion, and he refuses to settle for a gen- 
eralization of dubious validity. 

In the opinion of this reviewer Understanding History is the best 
available handbook for an introductory seminar. The coverage is very 
thorough, and it provides a good base for the discussion of a great variety 
of problems. Perhaps its greatest value to the student of history is the 
picture one infers of its author, a man in constant search of historical 
understanding and unwilling to settle for less than the truth. 

Professor Renier’s book falls into quite a different category, It is an 
attempt to formulate a comprehensive and systematic theory of the pur- 
pose and methods of historical study. Professor Renier is a follower of 
the pragmatic philosophers, Alfred Sidgwick, F. C. S. Schiller, William 
James, and John Dewey. This reviewer looked forward eagerly to the 
book because, although there has been some very good work done in 
the field by philosophers in the pragmatic tradition (e.g., G. H. Mead, 
E. W. Strong, J. H. Randall, Jr., Sidney Hook, even Dewey himself), 
there has not yet appeared any comprehensive study of the problems of 
historical method. Unfortunately the gap remains. It would not be fair 
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to the pragmatist position to use Professor Renier’s book as an example. 
It is crotchety, superficial, ponderous, and dull. 

Professor Renier finds that various groups are luring history away 
from its proper concern with telling the story of the past. On the one 
hand are the antiquarians, the “right wing deviationists,” and on the 
other are the sociologists, philosophers, and others who are looking 
for laws; they are the “left-deviationists.” As he spends many pages in 
discussing the proper field of historical study, one has a right to expect 
here a careful analysis of just how history is distinguished from these 
other fields. Instead he deals with the right wingers by quoting Wilhelm 
Bauer, Henri Pirenne, Langlois and Seignobos, and Charles Oman, all 
of whom believe that it is not enough simply to gather facts (pp. 50-54). 
He then suggests that there very likely is something psychologically 
wrong with antiquarians. When he turns his attention to the deviation- 
ists of the left, those who confuse history with sociology or philosophy, 
he criticises the views of Croce, Collingwood, and Michael Oakshotte 
(pp. 39-50). This criticism is fairly good, but unfortunately it is quite 
irrelevant. He shows these people to be philosophical idealists and he 
criticises idealism, but he never does relate this discussion to any analy- 
sis of just how history does differ from philosophy or sociology. 

These sections, which are by no means the poorest in the book, illus- 
trate his method. It consists of numerous quotations often on the most 
trivial points, a knack of changing subjects in the midst of an argu- 
ment and then assuming he has demonstrated a conclusion which he 
has hardly discussed at all, calling most of his opponents psychoneu- 
rotics, and finally stating dogmatically his own opinion. 

He notes that historians do not start out with a clean slate, 


Every enquiry goes from the known to the unknown, from the discovered to 
the undiscovered. William James speaks of those “previous truths of which 
every new enquiry takes account.” Dewey says: “What is already known... . 
is of immense importance; inquiry could not proceed a step without it.” The 
methodologist Bauer takes the same view: “Alles wissenschaftliche Forschen ist 
im Grunde ein Weiterforschen.” 


There were two other similar supporting statements from Sidgwick and 
G. N. Clark which were attached by footnotes to the above paragraph 
(p. 88). The point is undoubtedly valid, but one could hardly make a 
bigger mountain out of smaller molehill. 

Professor Renier prefers to speak of “traces” rather than “sources.” 
Although he never makes his meaning perfectly clear, there are no par- 
ticular objections to allowing him his own terms. He raises the crucial 
problem of the validity of the sources of historical knowledge: 

The question may be asked what is the nature of our knowledge of 
traces. It will, however, not be asked by historians. The man in whose mind 
a doubt about reality can arise was not born to be an historian. He was de- 
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stined for philosophy, or for a nervous breakdown. Pragmatism is content 
to leave the question of the reality of the world as we perceive it to the meta- 
physician (p. 158). 

The paragraph is then buttressed with quotations from James, 
Dewey, and the positivist, A. J. Ayer. Note that the question has never 
been answered; on the contrary, those who want an answer to it are 
personally attacked as neurotics or philosophers, which to Renier is 
pretty much the same thing. This notion might be amusing, but it 
becomes tiresome; in any event this sort of ad hominem argument is no 
substitute for analysis. It is true than an historian need not be interested 
in the philosophical problem of the nature of historical knowledge, 
but in that event he ought not to write a book about it, and Professor 
Renier has promised to deal with just this problem (e. g., p. 127). 

After having failed to deal with the question of the nature of our 
knowledge of the traces, he then raises the further question of “How 
do we come to know our events?” I shall not take the space to follow 
the winding of this tortuous patch which changes the subject several 
times, pays proper respect to James, Dewey, and Sidgwick, and attacks 
all those who believe in “the superannuated logic of the schools” (i.e., 
who do not accept pragmatic logic) as “absolutists.” He finally decides, 
“The judge of the story is the historian’s own conception of honesty, 
and that of other historians” (pp. 158-159). This is surely a nice senti- 
ment, but it does not get us much closer to the answer to the question 
“How we come to know our events?” Professor Renier may have ac- 
cepted the conclusions of the pragmatist philosophers, but they do not 
dispose of problems in his cavalier fashion. Dewey, James, Mead, and 
Strong, for example, have spent much effort in trying to deal with these 
questions and do not imagine they have solved them by ridiculing their 
opponents. 

It is hard to see how a man of Professor Renier’s experience and 
erudition could have written such a disappointing book. One suspects 
that his impatience with sham and abstruse quibbling devoid of prac- 
tical application has led him to consider almost all views other than his 
own essentially as signs of a diseased mentality. The result, at any rate, 
is that he does justice neither to his opponents nor to his own ideas. 

RICHARD P. CECIL 
University of Washington 


MODERN FRANCE: PROBLEMS OF THE THIRD AND FOURTH 
REPUBLICS. Edited by Edward Mead Earle. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1951. Pp. 522. $6.00.) 


On the first four days of February, 1950, there was held at Princeton 
University, which boasts of no medical school or medical center, one of 
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the most unusual and large-scale clinical diagnoses in the annals of 
American scholarship. Over a hundred specialists gathered for the occa- 
sion; twenty-nine of them probed and examined the patient; the rest 
watched and joined in a critical and expert analysis of the findings. The 
ailing patient was weighed and measured; his muscles were flexed, his 
bony structure and internal organs X-rayed, his blood-count taken, his 
heart and lungs stethoscoped, his nerve reactions studied, his intelligence 
tested, and his whole personality psychoanalyzed. This reviewer was one 
of those present, and he can testify that it was no ordinary patient who 
went through the clinical examination; it was none other than the whole 
nation of France, a recent victim of a hit-and-run driver and of a nervous 
breakdown. 

The clinical report has now been published under the able editor- 
ship of Edward Mead Earle. In eight parts and twenty-eight chapters 
it deals with the psychological, cultural, political, economic, social, mili- 
tary, and diplomatic problems and backgrounds of modern France. What 
is particularly commendable about the book is that the editor and con- 
tributors have been careful to stress the historical backgrounds. Too 
many recent analyses of current questions by social scientists stress the 
superficial contemporary aspects and neglect the more essential and 
deep-rooted historical factors of the past. This study does not fall into 
that fatal error. We see France as Bergson would have us see her, with 
her past joined with her present in an indissoluble unity. 

At the very beginning her spirit and her élan vital are analyzed, and 
here France is found to be maladjusted to the modern world. This is 
revealed particularly in the chapters by Siegfried, Wolf, Bowditch, Chris- 
topher, and Landes. The world has become industrialized and mechan- 
ized, and France with her individualism, her small farms, and her artisan 
trades has resisted the steel colossus. High praise should go to France 
for the defense of her more refined culture, if this were only a peaceful 
world devoted to the finer things of the mind and soul. But this is a 
world of international anarchy where force presides and industrial 
strength determines the survival of the fittest in battles of steel and 
atomic bombs. Since 1870 poor France has lost out in these struggles 
either by defeats or unutterable exhaustion and devastation. As Landes 
puts France’s fatal dilemma (p. 353), she has this choice: “To change 
and, in changing, die; or not to change, and risk a swifter death.” 

Almost the entire book is pitched on just such a lofty plain of sympa- 
thetic and understanding perspective—Guerlac in dealing with French 
science, Byrnes with French Christian democracy, Ehrmann and Lorwin 
with labor, Wright with the peasantry, Landes with business, and Hill 
and Hadsell with French foreign policy. In all of these you see French 
development for over a century as well as a detailed description of her 
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present status and plight. Her politics and political parties are not neg- 
lected in a book including economic and social problems. 

Only in a rare chapter here and there does one sense the lack of a 
broader view. Hughes in his study of Gaullism treats it as a peculiarly 
French phenomenon, when in fact the urge to strong-man dictatorship 
is actually a world-wide twentieth-century tendency as the industrial 
revolution crashes head-on into the archaic and anarchical state system. 
Lytle, in dealing with the myopic Sorel, reveals one of those pigmy 
so-called philosophers, gazing into the wrong end of the telescope and 
crying syndicalism in one breath and fascism in the next. Sorel was like 
many of the little men on the streets of our day who cringe at the 
anarchy and grasp at the nearest straw. Lytle sees Sorel “completing a 
circle” (p. 288) as he turns hither and yon for panaceas, but Lytle does 
not seem to fathom the depths of the total perplexity in which Sorel 
and all the John Doe Sorels are immersed in our own tragic times. 
Sawyer (in Chapter XVII) sees all the class antagonisms and institutional 
malintegrations of today without seeming to be conscious of similar situ- 
ations in 1789 and 1848. 

However, this is an exceptionally good book, concerned with all 
aspects of the social sciences, yet deeply rooted in history. Students of 
modern French history can not afford to overlook this valuable guide. 


LYNN M. CASE 
University of Pennsylvania 


THE UNITED STATES AND FRANCE. By Donald C. McKay. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1951. Pp. xvii, 334. $4.00.) 


This is the twelfth volume of The American Foreign Policy Library 
series, edited by Sumner Welles and Donald C. McKay. These small 
books are intended to provide the intelligent and alert citizen with a 
better understanding of the people and problems of various foreign states 
and areas. France is an especially important subject to this series, for, 
as Sumner Welles states in the introduction, more than ever before 
France is now the keystone in the arch of Western European security. 
Thus to know France in its present situation is to have a clearer and 
deeper understanding of the problems of mutual defense of the West in 
the present world crisis. 

Those who expected a brilliant volume from Professor McKay will 
not be disappointed. His intimate knowledge of France is shown on 
every page, and his style of writing contributes much to the success the 
volume will have. He sets the stage with brief descriptions of interests 
common to France and the United States, of the physical and economic 
geography of the country, of the people, and of the government of 
France. His practice of giving facts and figures and then making them 
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comparable to those of our own country soon becomes apparent, “France 
has, for instance, the largest iron field in Europe, second only to the 
Lake Superior fields iia world importance” (p. 11). The climate of Paris 
“is milder than that of New York—six degrees warmer in January, nine 
degrees cooler in July” (p. 18). If in the last war the United States had 
suffered losses comparable to France in World War I, there “would have 
been more than four and half million dead and missing, something over 
15 times our actual losses” (p. 23). 

His first chapters illustrate, too, his decision to generalize and to 
state his own conclusions and opinions. Acknowledging that no two ob- 
servers would agree in detail and that his picture would probably satisfy 
neither Frenchmen nor Americans (p. 50), he does not hesitate to ascribe 
certain characteristics to the French. Among these are a conservative and 
cautious nature; an individualism which makes them slow to compro- 
mise; lack of civic virtue which has led to serious tax evasion; the feeling 
of the well-educated that they must “have well-ordered ideas on almost 
every subject, from politics to love to cooking—to be without them would 
be almost like appearing in public without a shirt”; and a natural sensi- 
tivity which came with the realization of France’s reduced position 
among the powers (pp. 36-50). 

Then Professor McKay reviews the two centuries of Franco-Ameri- 
can relations from colonial times to the animosities aroused by de Gaulle. 
Chapters seven, eight, and nine deal with the economic, political and 
colonial problems of post-war France. The reviewer knows of no other 
source which explains so lucidly these complicated current issues con- 
fronting France. The last chapter, “The International Scene: France 
and the United States,” does not have the unity of the others, though it 
is not the less valuable. It surveys the foreign policy of France since 
liberation, then our own policy of containment, and closes with observa- 
tions based on another visit to France in the autumn of 1950. 

Some examples of the author’s gift for apt and concise expression, 
and his frank but moderate opinions, will give an idea of the value the 
volume will have for the general reader and for students of European 
and French civilization. “The French business is normally smail—after 
the War of 1914 more than 94 per cent of all firms employed no more 
than 20 persons,” and “the French firm is normally a family business” 
(p. 144). With our modern equipment and methods the American 
worker “now produces about three times as much as his French counter- 
part” (p. 162). “A Third Force premier faces the task of eliciting co- 
operation from men more different in their outlook than Senator Taft 
and Philip Murray, and since he is dealing with various parties and not 
the diverse elements within one (the American situation), he lacks even 
such elementary means of inducing compliance as the patronage” (p. 
181). De Gaulle, shrewd observers have remarked, “knows economics on 
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the same level as a woman knows a carburetor,” and “although de Gaulle 
has exceptional qualities—lucid intelligence, broad and profound views, 
courage, integrity, disinterestedness—he lacks precisely those ordinary 
qualities so much needed by the politician” (p. 206). 

The Appendix was compiled by Aaron Noland and contains a 
miscellany of vital facts such as French population, colonies, political 
parties, universities, press, economics, and war damage. 


DANIEL H. THOMAS 
University of Rhode Island. 


RUSSIA: PAST AND PRESENT. By Anatole G. Mazour. (New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company. 1951. Pp. viii, 785. $6.75.) 


A new one-volume history of Russia, so long as it possesses under- 
standing, substance, and scholarship, is always welcome. The particular 
work of Vernadsky and Pares have done yeoman service in introducing 
the easternmost of the European nations to the West, and they will con- 
tinue to do so. Still, as any student or instructor knows, the best of the 
brief histories, despite revisions, have been rather unsatisfactory, espe- 
cially in their treatment of the twentieth century. The shortcomings 
have been essentially in matters of detail. A major attraction of Professor 
Mazour’s book is that it develops at more length the Russian-Soviet story 
of the last fifty years. 

The author calls his approach “topical” and thus “novel.” If it were 
truly topical, however, it would not be novel, since the approach has 
been anticipated by Paul Milyukov and by B. H. Sumner and, in teach- 
ing, by N. Vakar. Strictly speaking, the method is topical for the first 
two-fifths of the book and chronological-topical for the rest. Incidentally, 
the fact that some new technique was felt to be necessary is additional 
testimony to the special difficulties and problems in presenting Russian 
history. A fruitful result of the method, as handled by Mazour, has been 
an emphasis on ideas, an emphasis regrettably all too absent in older 
texts. 

Ideas, however, need careful handling. One more than welcomes the 
excellent chapters on “Ideologies and Orientations,” on the Church, on 
literature, and music, These should reveal for the student the past and 
the present of the Russian people as richer and more intelligible than 
hitherto realized. On the other hand, one is hesitant about accepting 
the statement (p. 44) that Orthodoxy “reflects the national soul” (the 
reviewer does not believe there is such a thing as a “national soul”), 
and, what may be a consequence of the view, the somewhat “Russo- 
phile,” if not “Slavophile,” tone that appears at times in various chap- 
ters. The emphasis on ideas is partly responsible, it appears, for the 
disproportionate weight given to the trends of development in the last 
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ninety years. Here one may object not so much to the fact that the 
modern period occupies the far greater part of the volume but that well 
over half the pages are devoted to modern “revolutionary” Russia, in- 
cluding the Soviet period. 

Even then my objection is less to this—after all, what European 
people has been less docile?—than to the virtual exclusion of the liberal 
(as opposed to the radical democratic) revolutionary tradition and the 
counter-revolutionary developments. But for the fortuitous events of 
the first decades of the twentieth century, either of these two currents 
might have dominated. In both currents, moreover, were some truly re- 
markable and influential, if at times also unattractive, thinkers and 
publicists. 

As a result of the author’s approach, a good portion of Tsarist Rus- 
sian history appears to be but preparation for the success of Lenin and 
his cohorts. Certainly it is at least questionable whether what is past is 
merely prologue to the present. Whiggism in Mazour’s philosophy of 
history makes it possible for him to suggest (p. 519) that the terrible 
costs of the first Five Year Plan were justified by the Soviet resistance 
to the Germans in 1941-42, yet he himself recognizes that an embittered 
peasantry made Hitler’s advance easier. And can one deny that the 
purges of the ‘thirties, which must have weakened the state and the 
military, were a response to the widespread disaffection and hostility to 
Stalin rising out of the costs of the Plan? 

Apart from these questions, there are other minor faults. Stylistic 
hyperbole produces the erroneous statement that by the 1890's “all avail- 
able land” was falling rapidly into the hands of a “minority” (p. 173). 
The brevity of the treatment of the land commune (pp. 166 et seq.) 
will leave the uninformed with the impression that the commune was a 
creation of the Emancipation edict of 1861 rather than an institution 
several centuries old. Nor can this reviewer agree (Herzen’s and Baku- 
nin’s views to the contrary) that Slavophilism and Westernism became 
irreconcilable (p. 39), or that in 1938, on the occasion of the Munich 
crisis, Moscow was prepared to come to the aid of Prague even if Paris 
was not (p. 596). One can only regret Mazour’s failure to cite, in respect 
to the origins of the Second World War, the highly significant speech 
made by Stalin on March 10, 1939. Slips of a more technical nature are 
to be expected; such are: “1607-71” for the dates of the Razin uprising, 
both 1885 and 1886 as the date of the founding of the Nobles’ Land 
Bank, “wrecklessness” (p. 322), and “Aleutians” instead of “Kuriles” 
(p. 682). There is some lack of clarity in the treatment of the revolu- 
tionary movement in the 1880’s, and some confusion in the presentation 
of the events of 1917 through 1919. The role of the Czechs in this period, 
however, has not been told better. 

It should be stressed here that the volume is very helpful and in- 
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formative and can be read with great profit by anyone interested in 
Russian history. It has excellent mechanical aids in the index, chron- 
ology, and bibliography, and in the pictures, charts, tables and maps. 
The writing is marked by clarity and verve. 


ALFRED A. SKERPAN 
Kent State University 


HERBERT HOOVER AND THE RUSSIAN PRISONERS OF 
WORLD WAR I: A STUDY IN DIPLOMACY AND RELIEF, 
1918-1919. By Edward F. Willis. (Stanford, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 1951. Pp. viii, 67. $1.50.) 


This small book deals with a relatively unknown phase of European 
relief operations following World War I. It is another in the growing 
series of studies in post-war problems which have stemmed from the rich 
resources of the Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and Peace at 
Stanford University. At the time of the armistice of 1918 some one and 
a half million Russian prisoners of war were caught in Germany by an 
Allied blockade. The blockade, which included foodstuffs, continued 
against Germany until July, 1919. The effects of this economic coercion 
on German prisoner-of-war policy, as well as the fluctuating attitude 
of the Allies toward the Russian prisoners, rapidly reduced the condition 
of the latter to a state of desperation. It fell to Herbert Hoover, among 
his other duties as Director-General of Relief in Europe, to find means 
of preventing their mass starvation and revolt. The numerous diplo- 
matic and administrative obstacles which he encountered in their behalf 
comprise the central theme of this book. 

The author has handled his subject dexterously. What otherwise 
might have become a laborious presentation of a half-forgotten postwar 
problem has been developed into a lively account of a notable failure in 
Allied policy and decision. Professor Willis has told his story clearly and 
with feeling. From the very beginning one is never in doubt as to his 
attitude toward the personalities and events which he describes. He has 
a warm regard for Herbert Hoover, whom he calls ‘the Good Samaritan 
to a continent” (p. viii), “a great man” with “a genius for organization 
and action” (p. 5). The indifference of the Allies to the Russian prison- 
ers he regards “as a political and military blunder of the first magni- 
tude” (p. 60). 

With the main substance of what the author has to say one cannot 
quarrel. It is rather with certain harsh judgments of Allied policy that 
one is inclined to take issue. Thus the statement that the continuation 
of the blockade against Germany was probably the Allies’ “‘most colossal 
error of the entire war” (p. 4) is at least challenging if not untenable, as 
is the claim that “the major problem in the fall and winter of 1918 was 
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not the survival of the defeated countries merely but the survival of 
European civilization itself” (p. 5). One also questions the suggestion 
made in several places that a proper care of the Russian prisoners in 
1918-1919 might have made an important difference in the success of 
Bolshevik propaganda and military operations at that time in eastern 
Europe. Such inferences give rise to a feeling that the author is not 
always on solid ground. 

Professor Willis has nevertheless accomplished his main purpose— 
to present an important and heretofore obscure phase of Allied relief 
operations in orderly fashion. In the main, he has avoided the common 
error of divoxcing his subject from its larger surroundings. He is to be 
commended not only for having rounded out the picture of European 
relief operations and of Herbert Hoover's great role in them, but for 
having thrown new light on early Allied attitudes toward Bolshevik 
Russia. The author, moreover, has that faculty all too rare among 
younger historians: he writes well. 

C. BICKFORD O’BRIEN 
University of California, Davis 


AGRICULTURAL DISCONTENT IN THE MIDDLE WEST, 1900- 
1939. By Theodore Saloutos and John D. Hicks. (Madison: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press. 1951. Pp. 581. $6.75.) 


Here is a book that will at once take its places among the standard 
volumes of reference on American agricultural history. The years of 
which it treats were ones of fundamental change in the economic and 
political roles of the farmer, and the geographic area to which the study 
is confined remained the center of American food production and of 
agrarian self-consciousness. From the soil of this Middle West sprang a 
confusing array of farmer leadership and organization, of agrarian eco- 
nomic proposals and political activities. To these profuse and significant 
phenomena the Saloutos-Hicks volume will serve as a welcome Baedeker. 

The three chapters contributed by the senior author (two of which 
have appeared in Agricultural History) are models of lucid synthesis, 
and the remaining sixteen bear witness to the diligent and extensive re- 
search of the junior author, but the volume as a whole does not achieve 
that “continuous and unified narrative” at which the authors aim. The 
style is markedly uneven, at times even indigestible, and the result ob- 
tained by the juxtaposition of topical chapters of overlapping chronol- 
ogy is not “continuous narrative.” A particularly unhappy example of 
awkward organization is the chapter on the impact of World War I 
followed by the story of the Society of Equity, which deals largely with 
the pre-war situation. 

The want of unity and effective integration is not a mere defect of 
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organization and style. The subject material of the volume is exceedingly 
diverse, including butter and burial cooperatives, gubernatorial elec- 
tions, the fight between Burley growers and the American Tobacco 
Company, and farmer resistance to tuberculin tests for their cows. All 
this may be part of the history of Midwestern unrest, but the picture 
of “agricultural discontent” that emerges from these pages lacks sharp- 
ness of definition and depth of focus. This defect may in part be the 
result of presenting as conventional descriptive narrative historical 
materials that invite incisive analytical treatment. The authors do not 
attempt to assess the extent to which the farmer movements arose from 
fundamental social inequities, the appeal of traditional agrarian dema- 
goguery, or a business-like propensity to obtain maximum profits. The 
continuing expression of discontent during the decades of prosperity 
presents a particularly challenging problem. Though the authors recog- 
nize that the dissatisfaction had “less than the normal reason for exist- 
ence” and call attention to the legacy of Populist attitudes, the problem 
is never clearly defined. Yet a considerable portion of the narrative is 
devoted to the activities of cooperatives, Equity, Nonpartisan League, 
Farmers’ Union and Farm Bureau Federation during the years 1900- 
1920. The authors suggest that the grievances voiced by these organiza- 
tions may have been false or highly exaggerated, but they have assumed 
no obligation to evaluate them—the fact considered of historical im- 
portance is that “many farmers believed the charges.” 

No attempt has been made to determine whether there was a signifi- 
cant relationship between the variations in farmer status and income 
and the nature of the various agrarian organizations. The authors do, 
however, deny the charge that the American Farm Bureau Federation 
was an organization of large landowners. They attribute its wide mem- 
bership to the “conservative” nature of the average American farmer. 

The contradiction in the agricultural discontent of the twentieth 
century between radical complaints of a Populist nature and conserva- 
tive business-like objectives is not resolved nor clearly defined. But there 
appears implicit in the narrative the conclusion that agrarian conserva- 
tism and readiness to imitate business techniques were rooted in wide- 
spread desire for farmer control over the marketing and pricing of agri- 
cultural products. The difficulty of achieving this goal through co-opera- 
tive effort led to the ready acceptance of governmental control. Thus 
agrarian envy and imitation of the archenemy, industrial monopoly, 
has led to what Edward C. Kirkland characterizes as an agrarian “gov- 
ernment-directed cartel.” The chapter dealing with the later stages of 
the New Deal suggests the observation that neither uneasiness over bu- 
reaucratic controls nor the heritage of individualistic or group protest 
will moderate the farmers’ willingness to utilize their political power to 
maintain a position of privileged security within an economy still popu- 
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larly characterized as one of free competitive enterprise. Before World 
War II created a soaring market for farm produce, agrarian pressure 
appeared to be moving inexorably in the direction of government price 
fixing for the benefit of producers. 

A summary “epilogue” is a welcome but not altogether successful 
attempt to define the pattern of agrarian protest and to formulate con- 
clusions. The usefulness of the volume would have been enhanced by 
the inclusion of an annotated bibliography. 


LAWANDA COX 
Hunter College 
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National Convention of 1952 


Word kas just been received that the National Convention will be 
held this year ia San Juan, Puerto Rico. The delegates will fly from 
Miami on December 27, and there will be a reception in San Juan that 
evening. Convention sessions will be held during the forenoons of 
December 28-31, with the Convention banquet occurring on the evening 
of December 28. The Convention will be addressed by His Excellency, 
Luis Mufioz Marin, Governor of Puerto Rico, Dr. Jaime Benitez, Rector 
of the University of Puerto Rico, and Her Honor, Felisa Rincon de 
Gautier, Mayoress of San Juan, among others. A sightseeing tour of the 
island, a reception by the city of San Juan, and a possible New Year's 
Eve party are also on the agenda. 

The forthcoming Convention on the beautiful island of Puerto Rico 
promises to be the most inspiring in the history of Phi Alpha Theta. 
Prospective delegates, put your summer clothes away with care this fall! 


National Activities 


Since this year falls between national conventions of Phi Alpha Theta, 
the society has been sponsoring a series of regional conferences to bring 
geographically related chapters together to discuss common chapter 
problems and ways to make both chapter activities and national activi- 
ties more effective. Nine such conferences were held during the winter 
of 1951-52, at which one or more national officers were present, with 
Donald B. Hoffman, national secretary-treasurer, attending all of them. 

The first of this series was held at Hofstra College on December 8, 
1951. Participating delegates attended from chapters at Upsala College, 
City College of New York, Queens College, Manhattan College, Hofstra 
College, and the University of Rhode Island. The national officers 
present were Arthur P. Watts, president, Donald B. Hoffman, and Ger- 
ald T. White, historian. The day’s agenda included reports on the work 
of the national organization in the forenoon, a luncheon, at which 
Preston R. Bassett, president of the Sperry Gyroscope Corporation, 
spoke on a local history theme relating the geography of Long Island 
to its early history, and an afternoon program devoted to a discussion 
of chapter programs, problems, and future activities, both chapter and 
national. The discussion was well worth while, especially in the environ- 
ment provided by Alpha Theta Chapter, which is an extremely impres- 
sive chapter both in its range of activities and in its student-faculty 
leadership. 
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A second conference was held on January 12, 1952, at Washington 
and Jefferson College. Chapter delegates were present from the host 
college, Westminster College (Pennsylvania), University of Pittsburgh, 
and Davis and Elkins College. On February g a similar conference was 
held at the College of Wooster, with delegates from ten Ohio chapters 
being present. 

Subsequent conferences between February 26 and March 16 were 
held at: Greensboro, North Carolina (Women’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, University of Richmond, Winthrop College, 
Columbia College, and a new group at Salem College); Gainesville, 
Florida (University of Florida, University of Miami, John B. Stetson 
University, and Florida State University); Columbia, Mississippi (Miss- 
issippi State College for Women, Mississippi State College, and the Uni- 
versity of Alabama); New Orleans, Louisiana (Tulane University); 
Austin, Texas (University of Texas, Southern Methodist University, 
North Texas State College, Texas College of Arts and Industries, and 
Texas Western College); Springfield, Missouri (Drury College, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Arkansas State Teachers College, Henderson State 
Teachers College, College of the Ozarks, Southeastern State College, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Westminster College (Missouri), South- 
east Missouri State College, William Jewell College, University of 
Kansas, Kansas State Teachers College, Doane College, and University 
of Wichita); Lexington, Kentucky (University of Kentucky, Univer- 
sity of Indiana, University of Cincinnati, Franklin College, University 
of Dayton, Wittenberg College, Georgetown College (Kentucky), and 
Marshall College). 

It is much to be hoped that these conferences will serve not alone as 
“get acquainted” sessions but as an enduring stimulus both to the work 
of the local chapters and of the national organization. 


All members of Phi Alpha Theta are reminded of the action taken 
by the National’ Convention of 1950: that prior to the next national 
convention, there shall be two contests, one for undergraduate students 
and one for graduates, to determine the best paper on an historical 
theme submitted in each classification by a member of Phi Alpha Theta. 
A prize of $50 will be paid to the writer of each of the two winning 
papers. The status of the author (undergraduate or graduate) will 
determine the prize contest in which he competes. 

Papers should be adequately documented and in normal circum- 
stances should range between twelve and twenty-five typewritten pages. 
They should bear a notation as to the prize for which each writer is 
competing and should be sent to the National Historian, Gerald T. 
White, Department of History, San Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco 2, California, who will serve as chairman of the committee judging 
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the papers. Since he will be away until the beginning of the fall semes- 
ter, 1952, he requests that papers be submitted between September 20 
and October 15, 1952. Final date for postmark will be October 15. 


Chapter News 


In addition to the traditional Chi “beer busts” and the annual fall 
banquet, at which Dr. John D. Hicks spoke to over 150 members and 
guests, the University of California chapter has initiated a plan for 
Tuesday luncheon talks. Notable historians addressing the group have 
been Professors Carl Bridenbaugh, John D. Hicks, Kendall A. Burr, 
Delmer M. Brown, James Ferguson King, and Joseph R. Levenson. 
Other guest speakers from the departments of chemistry, sociology, 
political science, economics, psychology, and Spanish, and from the 
Bancroft Library have also addressed the society. 

Phi Chapter at the University of Minnesota began its 1951-1952 
activities with a dinner meeting at which new members were welcomed 
into the society. Professor A. Armanyani, recently returned from his 
homeland to his post at Macalester College, spoke concerning “The 
Past and Present of Iran.” Plans were instituted for a series of noon 
meetings to be held on alternate Wednesdays throughout the winter. 
These meetings have been augmented by occasional social gatherings. 
Professor Harold C. Deutsch, original member and Phi’s faithful 
sponsor, has turned over his duties as sponsor to Clarke Chambers (for- 
merly a Chi member). 

Beta Chapter of the University of Pittsburgh has attempted diversity 
rather than specialization in its 1951-1952 program activities. Among 
the highlights of the year’s meetings have been talks by John W. 
Oliver on the general field of history, James Liu on China, Schuyler 
C. Marshall on freedom and fear, D. E. Barnes on his observations while 
in Europe, and John R. Simpson on Arabian archaeology. Speaking at 
the Founders’ Day banquet, Dr. Preston Slosson of the University of 
Michigan discussed the fallacy of geopolitics. 

Graduate students of Lambda at their January meeting entertained 
the Social Science Club of Kansas State Teachers, Pittsburg, with a 
symposium on historical research. The members made reports on their 
various research projects in American history and then gained experi- 
ence by defending their conclusions and answering questions from 
the floor. 

Taking note of forceful and different political philosophies as well 
as the near eastern political climate, Alpha Alpha (Lehigh University) 
has this year held discussions on Turgenev, Gandhi, Bosanquet, and 
Baha'u'llah, and has heard William Appleton Aiken speak on “The 
Men and Mosques of Modern Cairo. 

The Alpha Delta Chapter was pre-Christmas host to 350 members 
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from the honorary societies of Marquette University. The purpose of 
the meeting was to permit the societies to acquaint themselves with the 
activities and future plans of the various groups. 

Alpha Theta Chapter (Hofstra College) has been continuing its 
extremely effective program, which involves it not alone in college- 
wide affairs but in community affairs as well. During October, 1951, it 
participated in a successful community drive to save the birthplace of 
Walt Whitman. In this and other efforts it has co-operated closely with 
the Nassau County Historical Society. Internationally, the chapter will 
again contribute the cost of a year’s maintenance to its Austrian foster 
child. Speake~s at its recent campus meetings have included Mrs. 
Lucrecia Lopez, instructor in Spanish at Hofstra, who spoke on Puerto 
Rico’s history and culture at the fall initiation banquet; James F. 
Snyder, a student, who spoke on “Three Guns Significant in American 
History” at the November meeting, and Francis Prey, assistant to the 
President of the College, who at the January, 1952, meeting spoke on 
‘“‘New England Mill Streams.” The chapter was also a most impressive 
host to the Regional Conference of Phi Alpha Theta held at Hofstra on 
December 8, 1951. 

Beta Beta is for the fourth consecutive year offering one hundred 
dollars in academic awards; one of fifty dollars for the best graduate 
paper, and the second, also for fifty dollars, for the best undergraduate 
paper >» general historical topics. Both students and faculty are mem- 
bers the judging team. The Stanford chapter has found that 
the cu..test has stimulated some excellent thought and work. It is con- 
sidered by the local chapter as their greatest contribution to the stimu- 
lus of scholarship in the history field. 

With military history becoming increasingly important, the Beta 
Kappa Chapter (San Diego State College) has attempted to broaden 
its knowledge in this field. Dr. Kramer Rohfleisch, chairman of their 
history department, is one of a group working on a history of the 
United States Army Air Corps, and he has contributed notably to their 
program. 

At an all-day excursion to the Museum and Library of the New 
York Historical Society, Beta Tau members were given a valuable 
description of the treasures and research facilities of the Society. Inspired 
by their visit, they have determined to start an exhibit and library 
display of a local historical nature at Queens College. 

By far the most impressive publication by any Phi Alpha Theta 
chapter is Historia, published semi-annually by Beta Delta Chapter 
(University of Puerto Rico). This new journal, first published in the 
Spring of 1951, already compares favorably with many long-established 
historical journals. It now has a circulation of about 1500. Most of the 
articles, documents, and reviews published in Historia are in Spanish, 
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but others are in English. The October, 1951, issue contained the 
following articles: ‘‘Puerto Rico y la Primera Republica Espafiola: el 
gobierno de Don Rafael Primero de Rivera (1873),” by Labor Gémez 
Acevedo; “Madame Olga Novikov: Defender of Imperial Russia, 1800- 
1900,” by Joseph O. Baylen; “La Rebelién de San German, 1868-1869,” 
by Antonio Rivera; and “Apuntes sobre los bailes en Puerto Rico,” by 
Cesareo Rosa-Nieves. Three of the authors are members of the faculty 
of the University of Puerto Rico, while Dr. Baylen teaches at New 
Mexico Highlands University. Enrique Lugo Silva, formerly of Zeta 
(Ohio State University) and Sigma (University of New Mexico) and 
now a member of the department of history at the University of Puerto 
Rico, and Luis M. Diaz Soler are the joint editors of Historia. The 
magazine is sold at sixty cents per copy. It is well worth the attention 
of all Phi Alpha Theta chapters. 

Chi (California) and Beta Beta (Stanford) were hosts at a tea given 
for members attending the Pacific Coast Branch of the American His- 
torical Association meeting. Over one hundred tired members and 
guests congregated after the final session on December 29, 1951, for a 
last chat before disbanding. 

The Gamma Theta Chapter has again produced its annual Christ- 
mas booklet, The Family Album of Phi Alpha Theta. This interesting 
and informative booklet outlines the activities of recently graduated 
Gamma Thetans as well as the high points in chapter activities for the 
year. Films are shown by the chapter on the University of Minnesota 
at Duluth campus. Proceeds from the project are being set aside to 
purchase books for a memorial alcove in the Pieper Memorial Library 
now under construction. Highlights of this season’s meetings have been 
talks on the Mesabi country, early history of Two Harbors, and other 
topics of early Minnesota history. The society was honored at its Feb- 
ruary dinner meeting in having Dr. Jim Dan Hill, president of 
Superior State Teachers College, as their principal speaker. 

Cementing the ties between allied fields of study, Gamma Beta 
(Bradley University) and Pi Sigma Alpha, honorary society in politi- 
cal science, have initiated the policy of a joint annual banquet. Each 
chapter alternates in directing the program. This year’s recipient of 
the Gamma Beta Chapter’s scholarship award key was Donald M. Weber. 

At their spring banquet at Occidental College, Delta Beta members 
are planning a historical quiz contest. The winners will receive books 
on specialized history topics. 

Speaker for the spring initiation ceremony at Deita Epsilon (Uni- 
versity of Indiana) is Dr. Thomas D. Clark of the University of Ken- 
tucky (national honorary and Tau member). Dr. Coen Pierson of De 
Pauw University, who read a paper on British capitalism, was the 
featured speaker at the early winter organizational meeting. Five Delta 
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Epsilon members received Ford Foundation pre-doctoral fellowships for 
1951-1952. Delta Epsilon’s president, Elfrieda Lang, read a paper on 
Indiana migration at the October meeting of the Indiana Academy of 
Social Science. Two other members received appointments to the Indi- 
ana War History Commission. 

The current power shortage in the northwest has led the State Col- 
lege of Washington’s chapter, Gamma Psi, to direct its program activi- 
ties toward this problem. Dr. Daniel Ogden of the college’s political 
science department spoke on this subject at the December meeting. 
Gamma Psi also sponsored a reception in honor of Norman Thomas 
during his campus speaking engagement, The newly opened Ernest 
Holland Library, especially its Treasury Room, provides an unusual col- 
lection of rare books and valuable northwest historical material for 
Gamma Psi members. 

The 105th chapter of Phi Alpha Theta, Delta Iota, at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, was installed November 23, 1951, by Ray- 
mond Muse of Beta Beta (Stanford), now associate professor of his- 
tory at Washington State College (Gamma Psi). Dr. Muse was assisted 
by Richard P. Cecil of Beta Beta. Faculty advisor of Delta Iota is Pro- 
fessor Max Savelle. Following the installation, the initiates, their guests, 
and prospective members attended a pot-luck supper sponsored by Dr. 
Savelle. The chapter's winter activities have included a weekly lunch- 
eon and a second initiation held in February. 


Personal 


Dr. L. W. Newton, a delegate to the Chicago meeting in December, 
1950, and for many years chairman of the history department of North 
Texas State College, has retired from active college life. Dr. Jack B. 
Scroggs (Alpha) has replaced Dr. Newton as the faculty sponsor for 
Alpha Lambda, and Dr. Frank H. Gafford has succeeded him as chair- 
man of the department. 

David Dowd (Gamma Eta and Chi) is on leave from the University 
of Florida for 1951-1952 to study and do research as a post-doctoral stu- 
dent at the Sorbonne. He received a Ford Foundation grant and, with 
his family, sailed for France early in September. 

Alpha Alpha’s Lawrence H. Gipson (Lehigh) is enjoying his year 
overseas as visiting professor at Oxford. He spent the summer at the 
British Museum, with time out to present a paper on John Dickinson 
as a propagandist at the summer conference of Anglo-American his- 
torians held at the Institute of Historical Research, London. He finds 
conditions not only pleasant at Oxford, but in his letters has even be- 
come enthusiastic about English food. 

Louis A. R. Yates, an Abraham Lincoln scholar and Gamma Beta’s 
faculty advisor, has been advanced to the rank of associate professor 
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at Bradley University. Bradley's new University Library houses the 
famcus Houser Lincoln Collection. 

An up-to-date edition of A History of Ohio by Roseboom and 
Weisenberger (Zeta) is to be published early in 1953 to commemorate 
Ohio’s sesquicentennial. 

J. Merton England, member of Phi (University of Minnesota) and 
now at the University of Kentucky (Tau), read a paper on southern 
historical magazines at the Southern Historical Association fall meeting, 
November 8-10, at Montgomery, Alabama. 

The American Book Company has announced the publication in 
March, 1950, of Leland D. Baldwin’s two volume work, The Stream of 
American History. Dr. Baldwin is on the faculty of the University of 
Pittsburgh (Beta). 

Barnes F. Lathrop, Beta Alpha, has been appointed chairman of 
the history department at the University of Texas, to replace Milton 
R. Gutsch, who resigned during the summer of 1951. Professor Lathrop 
is author of the recently published Migration into East Texas, 1835-1860. 

Beta Omicron’s Frank L. Owsley is the chairman of the department 
of history at the University of Alabama. 

James H. and Mary Jane Rodabaugh of Ohio State University (Zeta) 
have published recently an illustrated bibliographical essay on the his- 
tory of nursing in Ohio. 

Gamma Beta’s Dr. Nicholas Nyaradi (Bradley University) is the 
author of My Ringside Seat in Moscow, published in 1952. The book is 
an account of his experiences at the Kremlin while serving as Hungary's 
last non-Communist Minister of Finance. 

After resigning his post at Lehigh, George T. Peck (Alpha Alpha) 
has taken a position with his father’s company, the Peck and Peck 
department stores. 

Three ex-presidents of Chi Chapter (California) who have received 
teaching assignments are Clifford Kroeber to the University of Wis- 
consin, autumn, 1951; Clarke Chambers to the University of Minnesota, 
autumn, 1951; and Edward N. Howes to Sacramento State College, 
spring, 1952. 

Newly appointed as vice-consul to the British Crown Colony at 
Hong Kong is Franklin Crawford of Ohio State University (Zeta). 

Otis Young of Delta Epsilon (University of Indiana) is author of 
The First Military Escort on the Santa Fe Trail—1829. It will be pub- 
lished by the Arthur H. Clark Company this spring. 

Two University of Kentucky Tau Chapter members have made sig- 
nificant contributions in the field of local history: James F. Hopkins’ 
The University of Kentucky—Origins and Early Years and A. D. Kir- 
wan’s Revolt of the Red-Necks have been published recently. 
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Lambda member, Wayne Delavan, has been appointed supervisor of 
social studies at Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg. 
Professor Delavan is a candidate for the doctorate in history at the 
University of Kansas. 

James T. C. Liu (Beta) has been appointed an instructor of his- 
tory at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Three Phi Alpha Thetans were winners of awards for the best works 
by young historians at the 1951 meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of 
the American Historical Association. In the field of American history, 
Armin Rappaport, University of California (Chi and Beta Beta) re- 
ceived the award for his The British Press and Wilsonian Neutrality. 
In the Pacific history field, Earl S$. Pomeroy, University of Oregon (for- 
merly a member of Chi and Zeta and ex-editor of THe HisToRIAN) was 
awarded the prize for Pacific Outpost: American Strategy in Guam and 
Micronesia. In the European history field, the work of Jere C. King of 
the University of California at Los Angeles (formerly a Chi member) 
was judged best. His book is entitled Generals and Politicians and is a 
study of the conflict between the military and parliamentary leaders in 
France during the First World War. W. S. Shepperson of the Univer- 
sity of Nevada (Alpha Iota) received honorable mention in European 
history for his manuscript on British emigration. 

William DeM. Starnes, of the University of Connecticut and mem- 
ber of Gamma Chapter, received a Ford Foundation faculty fellowship 
for 1951-1952. 

Zeta’s Richard Powers (Ohio State University) has accepted a posi- 
tion as instructor at Southern Methodist University (Eta), and Edgar 
Grey, also Zeta, has been appointed to the University of Alabama his- 
tory faculty (Beta Omicron). 

The latest work by the University of Minnesota’s George W. 
Stephenson (Phi) is The Puritan Heritage. Beginning with the colonial 
period, Professor Stephenson traces Puritan religious development in 
the setting of an expanding nation. He describes how the quickening 
spirit of Puritanism was augmented by the leveling process of the fron- 
tier. 

O. M. Dickerson, national honorary member and emeritus profes- 
sor at Colorado State College of Education (lota), has recently published 
The Navigation Acts and the American Revolution (University of Penn- 
sylvania Press) and an article, “British Control of American Newspapers 
on the Eve of the Revolution,” in The New England Quarterly, De- 
cember, 1951. 

Henry E. Webb of Gamma Omega (Texas College of Arts and In- 
dustries) has been promoted to associate professor at San Antonio Col- 
lege. 

Harvey Goldberg and Harry L. Coles, Jr., (Zeta) have been ad- 
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vanced to the rank of assistant professor, and Paul Varg to associate 
professor at Ohio State University. 

Several members of Phi Alpha Theta were elected officers of the 
Pacific Coast Branch of the America Historical Association at the De- 
cember, 1951, meetings. Incoming president is W. Stull Holt, Univer- 
sity of Washington (Delta Iota); vice-president is Colin E. Goodykoontz, 
University of Colorado (Beta Epsilon); and two members of the coun- 
cil are Glenn S. Dumke, Occidental College (Delta Beta) and Austin E. 
Hutcheson, University of Nevada (Alpha Iota). 

History of the Marshall Field & Co., 1865-1906 by Robert W. Twy- 
man of Bowling Green State University (Gamma Upsilon) won honor- 
able mentior in the 1951 Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fellowship 
competition. The award was announced at the American Historical 
Association meetings at New York on December 29, 1951. 

Floyd Tarbert, Alpha Delta and graduate of Marquette University 
in June, 1951, with the highest scholastic record, has been awarded an 
original etching by Dr. George New of Marquette’s Johnson Hall. 

During December, 1951, Dr. Erwin Van Allen, Gamma Beta (Brad- 
ley University), was a special guest of the officials of the United Nations’ 
secretariat in New York. 

Phi Alpha Thetans active at the 1951 annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association included Solon J. Buck and Guy Stanton 
Ford, officers of the AHA and national honorary members of Phi Alpha 
Theta. Max H. Savelle (Delta Iota) and Arthur P. Whitaker (Gamma) 
were elected members of the Council. Among those reading papers 
were Peter Charanis (Gamma Alpha), Dexter Perkins (national hon- 
orary), David S. Sparks (Beta Omega), Bailey W. Diffie (Alpha Mu), Joe 
B. Frantz (Beta Alpha), James F. King (Chi), Wendell H, Stephenson 
(Gamma Kappa), David H. Willson (Phi), Armin Rappaport (Chi), 
John Bowditch (Phi), James C. Malin (Alpha Omicron), and Dor- 
othy Woodward (Sigma). 

Charles R. Meyer, Alpha Psi (Muskingum), Milton Kovner, Alpha 
Mu (CCNY), and Herbert C. Freeman, Gamma Alpha (Rutgers) are 
studying at the Johns Hopkins’ School of Advanced International 
Studies. 

E. B. Coddington, chapter member of Beta Xi and chairman of the 
history department of Lafayette College, has received a fellowship from 
the American Council of Learned Societies and has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence. 

Dr. Bennett H. Wall of Tau (University of Kentucky) has been 
promoted to associate professor. 

Conyers Read, national honorary member, is continuing to serve 
as special lecturer in the Graduate School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, although he has become professor emeritus. 
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John Duffy, associate professor at Northwestern State College, Nat- 
chitoches, Louisiana, faculty adviser of Pi, and delegate to the Phi Alpha 
Theta national conventions in 1939 and 1950, received a Ford Founda- 
tion faculty fellowship for 1951-19532. 

Robert G. Athearn, faculty advisor of Beta Epsilon and formerly a 
member of Phi (University of Minnesota), has been granted leave from 
the University of Colorado to do a monograph tentatively entitled ““The 
British Traveler in the Mountain West, 1865-1900.” 

Robert J. Hahn of the Zeta Chapter (Ohio State University) is 
spending the academic year 1951-1952 at the University of Strasburg 
as a Fulbright fellow. 

The University of Illinois announces the promotion of Arthur E. 
Bestor and Nelson Norman of Epsilon to professor and assistant pro- 
fessor, respectively. 

The Minnesota Commission of Public Safety in World War I, 1917- 
1919, by O. A. Hilton of Nu has been published as a bulletin of the 
Oklahoma A. and M. College. 

Patrick C. T. White (Alpha Alpha), George Gowen Hood fellow 
in history at Lehigh during 1949-1950, is continuing his work in Cana- 
dian-American relations at the University of Minnesota. 

A former student member of Alpha Mu, Wallace Sokolsky, has re- 
turned to the City College of New York as a member of the history 
faculty. 


Wilbur S. Shepperson, News Editor of Tue Histortan, has been pro- 
moted to assistant professor of history at the University of Nevada. His 
special field is British history. 


New Members 


Beta (University of Pittsburgh), August 3, 1951: Leonard Stanley 
Baker, John R. Finfrock, Nancy Jean Heck, Edward Joseph Murphy, 
John P. S. O'Connor, James H. Reynolds, Clifford W. Stephens, Shirley 
R. Carthew, Harry B. Everett, Henry R. George. 

December 8, 1951: Phyllis L. Ayers, Michael Charles Bitzko, Warren 
Phillip Corle, Stanley R. Duplaga, Gavriel Anthony Ferraro, Emma Jane 
Hirschberger, Marie Homisak, David H. Levy, John C. Meyers, Robert 
W. McKnight, Stanley Frank Morris, Robert S. Netzer, Edward Devon 
Pardoe, Edwin V. Pugh, William S. Tacey, William Barr Wright. 

Iota (Colorado State College of Education), December 13, 1951: John 
J. Nohra, Robert C. Henney, Edwin R. Kaufman, Blaise P. Buffamante, 
Adam J. Ujeski, Lloyd L. Lutz, Allan J. Ross, Helen Welsch Ragan. 

February 8, 1952: Vernon E. Lewis. 

Kappa (Muhlenberg), December 12, 1951: Earl Smith Heffner, Jr., 
Francis I. Moyer, Jr., Harry D. Ambrose, Jr., Richard F. Stevens, Ralph 
James Althouse, Jr., John J. Turner, Jr., Lawrence Lamar Hand. 
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Lambda (Kansas State Teachers College) November 28, 1951: Mary 
Margaret Kelley, Carl Eugene Liebeg, James Thomas McDonald, John 
Patrick McDonald, Walter Alvin Meeks, Mark A. Flummer, W. Richard 
Slinkman, Reba Cox Duncan. 

Mu (Arkansas State Teachers College), December 6, 1951: Gene 
Armitage. 

April 5, 1951: Gene Chidester, Jack Orme. 

August 6, 1951: William Curtis Mears. 

Chi (University of California), May 23, 1951: Dauril Alden, George 
E. Anderson, Horace Edward Aubertine, Winfred Bootman, Peter M. 
Buzanski, Dave Chan, John A. Donohue, Herbert W. Drummond, Jr., 
Charles Anthony Duffy, Ramon Anthony Fauria, Bill Edward Fitzgerald, 
Vahack Haroutunian, Roger Kenneth Heller, J. Gilbert Jones, Charles 
Donald Krug, Yvonne L. Lyons, Harry J. McAndrew, Jane C. Masters, 
Matthias S. Meier, Richard Pierce, Susan Kennon Vaughan, Carroll 
Winslow. 

Psi (Kent State University), May 27, 1951: William Joseph Smole. 

Omega (Gettysburg College), March 19, 1951: Howard Bowden 
Maxwell, James I. Tarman, Robert H. Trone. 

November 30, 1951: Howell S. Foster, Jr. 

Alpha Alpha (Lehigh University), November 28, 1951: Earl J. Bau- 
man, Robert P. Heim, Anthony Joseph Iarocci, Richard D. Lebson, Neil 
Alan Littman, William Joseph Morrisey, Donald C, Rider, Stephen 
Sloane Singer, John R. Stewart, Robert Franklin Taylor, William P. 
Thompson, William Dominic Vuono, Robert Harry Wellner. 

Alpha Beta (College of Wooster), October 3, 1951: Thomas Arthur 
Hughart, John K. Keitt, Ronald E. Austin. 

Alpha Zeta (John B. Stetson University), November 28, 1951: 
Frances Elaine Hall, William Gridley Scranton, Jr., Jack Morgan. 

Alpha Eta (Upsala College), November 11, 1951: Ingeborg Schmidt, 
Charles Wrege, Thomas F. Rock, Lenore M. Epstein, Harry J. Hassinger. 

Alpha Iota (University of Nevada), November 20, 1951: Beverly 
Balaam, Lavonne Browning, Ethelind Munroe Butterfield, Joyce Elaine 
Cranor, James Warren Hulse, Shirley Kershner, Mardelle Louise Korn- 
mayer, Robert Lindsay, Ruth Moore, Marlene Nyberg, Roger R. Olm- 
sted, Leila Jean Rowson, Lura Janet Ward. 

Alpha Theta (Hofstra College), October 23, 1951: Lucy Dorothy 
Anson, Milton Berman, Charlotte Anne Cullen, Margaret E. Maguire, 
Ernest Reinhold Olson, Francis Colton Peterson, Constantine Ricci, 
Alice Edwina Schaller, Frederick Arthur Wilson, Eileen D, Nassmann, 
Vincent Anthony Puglisi, Daniel Cornelius Minnick, Bernard Goldberg, 
Kenneth Hoerrner, Ronald Hoyt, Jane Louise Hughes, Henry John 
Hund, Myrtle June Lawyer, Sterling Arthur Giles, Robert Henry 
Klenck, Olin McKendree Jones. 
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Alpha Kappa (University of Toledo), December 10, 1951: Marjorie 
W. Christensen, Margaret Joan Collins, David M. Drury, Dorothy E. 
Fash, Persis Ann Hawley, John M. W. Hayek, Edward A. Kemper, joan 
T. Machen, Nancy Irene Neidlinger, Rudolf B. Schmerl. 

Alpha Lambda (North Texas State College), November 7, 1951: 
Harold M. Hollingsworth, Marian Sara Robinson, Thomas L. Schanz, 
Colleen Holmes, Joe D. Roe, Wendell Knox, Luther Wayne Odom, Ed 
Todd, Robert R. Tuttle, Gerry Notley, Fredora Johnson, Wanda West- 
brook, Elwanda Matlock. 

Alpha Omicron (University of Kansas), May 2, 1951: Woodrow 
Campbell, Marjorie Lee Crane, Betty Susan Delaney, Betty Marie 
Dunne, Janet Maloney, Steve Mills, Joyce Newcomer, Robert L. Rich- 
ards, Kermit R. Sewell, Anthony Joseph Tangari, Barbara Quinn. 

January 9, 1952: Robert L. Walden, Inez R. Owens, Patricia Lloyd, 
Janice Elizabeth Horn, Jean Paul Richter, William Henry MacLaugh- 
lin, Jr., William Henry Mitchell, Diane Hornaday, E. Palmer Patterson 
II, Judith Veatch, Joanne Goodjohn. 

Alpha Pi (Augustana College), January 13, 1952: Nancy J. Richter, 
David W. Swanson, Carolyn M. Almer, June A. Clark, John B. Fryxell, 
Hollis Hegg, Joann P. Johnson, Henriette C. K. Naeseth. 

Alpha Rho (University of Utah), August 23, 1951: Anna Mae Nolen, 
Frank B. Freeman, Barrett E. Wetzell, Wever Gim. 

Beta Alpha (University of Texas), January 10, 1950: Jamie Clements, 
Merry Kane Fitzpatrick, George Lewis, John Francis Murphy, John L. 
Sims, Margurite Potter, Barbara Friday, Edward M. Morris, Bernard 
Hennes, Frederick Pike. 

January 7, 1952: George R. Abernathy, Jr., J. Harry Bennett, Jr., 
Rudolph L. Biesele, William Reynolds Braisted, William B. Campbell, 
H. Bailey Carroll, James A. Colquitt, Carl H. Cryar, James Scotty 
Forsyth, Bedford K. Hadley, John Hugh Will, Kirk Kite, Lewis Hanke, 
Erna Klose, Howard Lackman, Marianne Morris, Fulmer Mood, Nancy 
Jane Newton, E. V. Niemeyer, Jr., Joe Walter Nolley, Lynwood Rhodes, 
J. Claude Roberts, Patricia Sancho, Ione P. Spears, Coral Horton Tullis, 
Walter Prescott Webb, Ralph A. Wooster. 

Beta Delta (University of Puerto Rico), November 20, 1951: Dr. 
Florencio Saez-Oliveras, Dr. Miguel Enguidanos-Requena, Godoardo 
Sotomayor-Garcia, Luis Gonzales-Vales, Dolores Rivera-Hernandez. 

Beta Zeta (Otterbein College), April 25, 1951: Kathryn Hancock, 
John G. Matthews, J. William Hunt, Mary Ann Gordon, James W. 
Earnest, Allen C. Jennings, Phyllis Louise Brockett, Lenore Rosselot, 
Mary Ellen Carroll, Betty Jean Leonard. 

November 28, 1951: Robert E. Wareham, Helen Fagley Skinner, 
Joanne Mikesell Baughn, Carolyn Jane Brown. 
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Beta Theta (Franklin and Marshall College), October 11, 1951: J. 
William Anderson, J. Willard Schoelkopf, James L. Padula, Jr., Frank- 
lin Guiles Roth, Jr., Russell S. Nelson, Jr. 

Beta Kappa (San Diego State College), December 4, 1951: Edward 
Dessau Clarkson, Lloyd L. Davies, Curtis M. Fitzpatrick, A. H. Julian, 
Penlie Brisco Ledbetter, Jess A. Martin, Robert John Pranger, Norman 
L. Vetter, Thomas C. Wert. 

Beta Mu (University of Richmond), February 17, 1951: James Ed- 
ward Flournoy, Eric Hans Brent, Arthur L. Singleton, Jr., Gerald Bryan 
Scates, Walter W. Anderson, Jr., Frank D. Harris, Barbara E. Ferre. 

May 16, 1951: Frank Hill. 

October 21, 1951: Sydnor Franklin Foster, Jr., Helen Want, Desiree 
Stuart-Alexander, Ruby Marie Vaughan, Ira Stuart Druckman, Donald 
Lee Eure, William Wells Chaffin, Jess Hoyt Walters, William A. Loh- 
mann, Richard J. Fitz, Jr., Nicholas Andre Nielsen, Fletcher Ward 
Harkrader, Jr., Julian Murry Howell, Clifton Lanier Warren. 

Beta Nu (Davis and Elkins College), December 6, 1951: Marcarius 
Targonsky, Scott McCormick, Jr., John Michael Nehrebecki, Warren 
G. Coy. 

Beta Rho (Carroll College), November 29, 1951: Richard J. Hass, 
Walter A. Peck, Robert Thomas Lowerre. 

March g0, 1951: Howard Rice. 

Beta Tau (Queens College), December 15, 1951: Rudolph H. Hirsch- 
ler, Dorothy Davis Kalson, Sheila Dorothy Kaplan, James F. Kelly, 
Elinor Krauthamer, Lois E. Manderville, Herbert Marc, Allen R. Roth, 
Harold B. Schwartzapfel, Thomas De Scisciolo, Marilyn Bonacio Seltzer, 
Norma Sukstels, Stanley A. Sussman, Lucille Ruth Turak, Joan Cath- 
erine Welsh. 

Beta Upsilon (University of North Dakota), November 29, 1951: 
Floyd Douglas Birdzell, Clinton W. Fretland, Herbert Messmer, William 
W. Phillips, John Donald Wilmot. 

Beta Phi (Monmouth College), November 14, 1951: William Apitz, 
Barbara Black, Dorothy Craggs, Joanne Butcher, Janet Gotthart, Vir- 
ginia Hughlett, Justin Miller. 

June 2, 1950: Marilyn Clark. 

Beta Psi (Montana State University), December 12, 1951: Edward G. 
Cook, Paul D. Hansen, Arthur O. Hightower, Lawrence A. Hill, Margery 
Hunter, Philip Williams, Jr., Robert P. Wilson, Richard Wohlgenant. 

Beta Omega (University of Maryland), November 15, 1951: George 
T. Bachman, Lowell Reed Bowen, Alexis von Bretzel, Barbara Nelson 
Bumgarner, Norman J. Clark, Bert B. Cohen, Harry William Ditrich, Jr., 
Dewitt H. Fariss, George Millen Jarvis IV, Nancy Hamilton McCaslin, 
Nicholas Constantine Nicholas. 
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February 28, 1951: Dorothy F. Duffy. 

Gamma Alpha (Rutgers University), May 8, 1951: Warner Alexan- 
der, Peter J. Angelakos, Louise M. Audino, Allan Gutfleish, Theo Jean 
Heald, Rosemary E. Honecker, Margery Kohl, Edith E. Kravet, George 
S. Plagaries, George K. Romoser, Werner H. Schmidt. 

Gamma Gamma (Mississippi State College for Women), November 
16, 1950: Jean Etheridge, Corinne Louise Strong. 

April 19, 1951: Joyce Batson, Jeannine Todd. 

October 22, 1951: Edwina Rose Austin, Norma Fay Beeman, Frances 
May Boswell, June Murphree, Frances Powers Robertson, Peggy Tucker, 
Betty Sue Wilkinson. 

Gamma Delta (Women’s College of the University of North Caro- 
lina), May 14, 1951: Anne Bradford. 

Gamma Theta (University of Minnesota at Duluth), November 1, 
1951: Donald Franklin Carson, Robert D. Erickson, Henry H. Jauhiai- 
nen, William O. Krale, Andrew Robert Larson, Herbert Siegfried Ger- 
hard Lunser, John F. Solien, Jerry Sonosky. 

Gamma Kappa (Tulane University), November 17, 1951: Arthur 
Benjamin Chitty, Jr., Octavie Wilson, Wilbur C. Hantel, Albert Lewie 
Diket, Francis Carlton McArthur, Janet L. Brown, Paul W. Reynolds, 
Philip F. Setweiler, Thomas W. Thorne, Jr., Margaret Louisa Flowers, 
William K. Rolph, Walter Arville Payne, Wilson Bryan Key, Jr. 

Gamma Lambda (College of St. Thomas), November 14, 1951: Wil- 
liam §S. Fallon, James Miley, Philip J. Franklin, Louis Cunningham, 
Robert Schannach. 

Gamma Mu (Marietta College), June 1, 1951: Martin S. Milhalov. 

Gamma Xi (Utica College of Syracuse University), November 2, 
1951: Nathan Rosenfeld, William C, Birdsall, Ronald E. Campion, 
Albert B. Mario. 

Gamma Omicron (Hope College), December 5, 1951: Margaret H. 
Feldmann, Donald H. De Young, William M. Hoffman, Theodore S. 
Johnson, Marjorie M. Pickens, Walter Vander Meulen. 

Gamma Tau (Westminster College, Missouri), October 17, 1951: 
Karl B. Pieper, Daniel Burks Craig. 

Gamma Chi (Marshall College), November g, 1951: Ellen Adelson, 
Edith Dickey, Charles Gentry, Albert Hull, Ernest L. Jones, Paul Moon, 
Ronald Payne, James Unterwagner, Betty Jarrell Vest, Carol Weiser, 
Thomas Curtis, James J. Hefferman, Fred L. Moore, Clarence Roth. 

Gamma Psi (State College of Washington), November 4, 1951: 
Charma Lee Berg, John Henry Cordes, Michael Campbell Horan, James 
M. Koontz, Donna J. Leer, Daniel Sloan, Gustave A. Wiegardt, Jr. 

Delta Alpha (University of Miami, Florida), December 14, 1951: 
Joanne Chickering, Henry Grady Chastain, Alan G. Stratton, Robert P. 
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Millon, Gerard Francis Nolan, John Joseph Merrigan, William Arthur 
Lowrie, Jr., Ruth Lenore Decker, Walter Douglas Carlson, Sylvia Davis 
Erickson, William J. Schellings. 

Delta Beta (Occidental College), January 2, 1952: Malcolm Royal 
Clement, Boyd Ward Collins, Morris Joseph Crum, John E. Elliott, 
Gordon E. Footman, Harold V. Graham, Mary E. Hockett, Aage V. 
Knudsen, James Henry Miller, Frayne D. Smith, Glenn Pearman Smith. 

Delta Gamma (Heidelberg College), November 9, 1951: James Al- 
fred Brown, Robert B. Hunter. 

Delta Delta (Doane College), November 26, 1951: James Merle 
Hoeven, Patsy Marlene Vogt. 

Delta Zeta (College of the Ozarks), May 26, 1951: William Irl King. 

Delta Eta (University of Dayton), October 30, 1951: Wilda M. Bil- 
lett, Jerome B. Bohman, Robert J. Daniszewski, James J. Gleason, 
Evelyn M. Gorsuch, Kenneth I. Hayden, Rev. Ernest A. J. Lucas, C.PPS., 
Thomas W. Maurer, John C. Richard, Robert H. Riley, Shearl J. 
Roberts, George F. Smolinski. 

Delta Iota (University of Washington), November 23, 1951: Leonard 
Adolf, Walter L. Berg, Wendell M. Fleming, Leonard Gurian, Thomas 
E. Jessett, Robert W. Johannsen, Donald L. Kinzer, Paul H. Menig, 
Gordon S. Peek, Max Savelle, Herman E. Slotnick, Shirley N. Bingham. 

















